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The Astor Column Story 





Towering above Astoria on a promontory that 
commands a panoramic vista of ocean, river and 


Lo26 
commemorates the westward sweep of discovery and 


mountain, the Astor Column, erected in 


migration which brought settlement and civilization 
to the Sunset Empire. 


All of the events which led to the establishment 
of American claims to the Northwest territory, and 
the ultimate winning of the west are colorfully em- 
blazoned on the column which juts 125 feet into 
the sky. Inside of the towering tube are 166 steps 
of a circular stairway which leads to the top of the 
tower. On top is a platform which gives encompass- 
ing view of the Columbia river bar, Youngs Bay, 
and the rivers in the surrounding countryside. 


The column itself is patterned after the noted 
Trajan Column erected in Rome by Emperor Trajan 
in 114 A.D. It was designed by Electus Litchfield, 
New York architect, and the decorations cn the 
shaft were completed by an Italian artist, A. Pus- 
terla, Descendants of John Jacob Astor and the 
Great Northern railway are responsible for construc- 


tion of the monument. 


Depicted on the column is pictorial freize are 
the coming of the settler and civilization, restoration 
of Fort Astoria to the United States in 1818, the 
1811, arrival of the 
Pacific Fur company party in Astoria in 1812, Ton- 


sinking of the Tonquin in 


quin arrives in Astoria and the building of Fort 
Astoria in 1811, Tonquin sails for New York, 1819, 
Lewis and Clark expedition builds Fort Clatsop, 
1805-6, Lewis and Clark expedition making salt, 
arrival of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 1805, 
and discovery of the Columbia river by Captain 
Robert Gray in 1792. 


The monument is situated atop Coxcomb hill 
in the center of an Astoria residential district. It is 
easily accessible on paved roads. 


Maintenance work on the monument and 
grounds is continuous and is under the super- 
vision of the city government. A light blazes from 
the tower nightly and serves almost as a beacon 
to those traveling toward Astoria by land, sea, river 
On. 


A Tourist Information Center is maintained by 
the Astoria Chamber of Commerce at the Column 
from early June through Labor Day, where complete 
information on the area’s facilities is available. 


A full-time custodian resides atop the hill at 
the monument site and takes constant care of the 
grounds. Signs throughout the downtown area of 
Astoria direct traffic to the monument. 


“HOT NEWS FROM COOL ASTORIA!" 


The following is a list of the names of the people who have been asked to work on the Sesqui-Centennial: 


Active Generals: George Abrahamsen & Deskin 
Bergey 
Headquarters: Dick Jensen 


Treasurer: Beryl Swails 

Secretary: Sylvia Vaughn 

Insurance Committee: Ed Fearey 

Fireworks Committee: Tony Bubnick 

Operating Capital: Rep. Wm. Holmstrom 
Decorations Committee: Ellsworth Thiel 
Revenue Division: Bob Chopping 

Participation Division: Vernon “’Curley’’ Larson 


Spectacle Ticket Division: Kieth McKee & Dave 
Lamon 


Spectacle Division: Douglas Olds 

Publicity Division: Robert Lovell 

Hospitality Division: Mayor Steinbock 
Special Event Division: George Hediger 
Historical Program: Bob Roeser & Mrs. Schalk 
Men’s Hats & Ties: Sam Yockey 

Promenade & Caravan: Matt Kujula 


Scenario & Title Committee: Burnby Bell & Mrs. 
Schalk 


Kangaroo Court: Fred Ihander 

Properties Committee: Abel Olson 

Grounds Committee: Scotty Clark 

Rehearsal & Cast Committee: Bill Cunningham 
Sound System: Ruben Jenson 

Press Release: Fred Andrus 

Distributive Committee: Leo Soucie 

Radio & TV: Chuck Farmer 

Speakers Committee: Bill Seeborg 

Special Projects Committee: Ernie Garcia 
Dignitaries & Guests: Harry Swanson 

Traffic and Safety: Jerry Greenberg 

Housing Committee: Clayton Morse 

Pioneer Event Committee: Denny Thompson 
Hospitality Center: A. H. Hubbell 
Transportation Committee: Bob Graves 
Merchants Promotion: Wes Shaner 

Parades: Dr. Jue 

Historical Windows: Mrs. Fowler and Mrs. Dyer 


Music Committee: Cliff Poole 


Special Days: Bob Hanson 





Aboriginal Indians of the Columbia 








“Kla-How-Ya,”’ ‘“Welcome’’ in Chinook Indian Jargon. 
Welcome Arch to Astoria’s Centennial 1911, 
Still Applies in 196] 


From the Long Narrows to the Sea, Chinookan-speaking Indians 
held both sides of the Columbia river. In aboriginal times, the 
natives of the Pacific coastal slope fixed tribal boundaries at 
tops of ridges, so that each tribe had an entire river valley for 
living space and food source. The Clatsops on the coast south 
of the Columbia were an autonomous band speaking the 
Chinook language. 


Mainly piscatory, the Indians of the lower Columbia had an 
easy living in a bounteous supply of salmon, sturgeon and other 
species that ran the river in never-failing seasons. The Indians 
speared fish with barbs of bone or stone. They had no metals 
before white contact. 


Nets woven of grasses, fore-runner of the modern gillnet, 
were stretched across a channel from bank to a canoe offshore. 
Under orders of the village chief, the entire tribe assisted. 
Dressing and eating of the first salmon was a time-honored 
religious rite. 


Minimal clothing was fashioned from furs or skilfully woven 
from grasses, bark and roots. Conical hats, sometimes shoulder- 
wide, turned the rain, as did capes of grasses. In good weather, 
the men were clothed in stark, staring birthday suits, and the 
women wore but a waist to knee skirt of shredded inner bark 
of cedar. Buckskin, subject to shrinking and stretching in coast 
dampness, had little use on the lower river; the Chinooks went 
barefoot in all weathers, disdaining mocasins of inland tribes. 


Superb craftsmen in their useful artifacts, the Chinooks were 
masters of boat design and navigation. From the one-woman 
shovel-nose craft to the high-prowed, raked-stern whaling and 
war canoes carrying 50 men, each vessel was designed for a 
specific purpose. 


The women used the small dug-outs for paddling in shallow 
ponds to obtain edible water bulbs. Wading, the squaws loos- 
ened roots with their toes, letting the bulbs float to the 
surface to be gathered into the canoe. War canoes, hugely 
hewn from a single log, had bows twice the height of the 
gunwales. A war canoe might have a bowsprit representing 
one of a pantheon of animal deities. A coxswain called the 
stroke was leading a rhythmic song. 


The Chinooks lived in gabled longhouses made from large 
posts and beams, roofed with bark and walled with four-foot 
wide slabs of split cedar. Communal society decreed that 


several families live in a single house, which might be 40 by 
100 feet. 


Cooking was done at fire-pits in the center of the house, 
smoke escaping through slats in the roof. Baskets were used 
for boiling food, tongs transferring heated rocks from the fire 
into water-tight woven containers at fireside. Fish were roasted 
or dried for winter food on racks before the fire, dripping oil 
caught in clam shells. 


Perhaps the shrewdest of primitive business men, the Chi- 
nooks were traders with inland coast tribes. Controlling the 
mouth of a great water highway, they swapped products of 
upriver tribes with ornamental shells and fishery yields, profit- 


ing both ways. Wealthy by aboriginal standards, the Chinooks 
were too busy trading ever to develop a decorative art, as did 
other primitives of similar leisure. 


Sharpest of all Chinook traders was Chief Concomly (circa 
1765-circa 1830), whose flattened skull was snatched by a 
British doctor a few years after his death and spent 117 years 
in England before being returned for exhibit in the Clatsop 
County Historical museum at 8th and Duane. A canoe memo- 
rial to the great native leader was erected on Coxcomb hill 
this sesquicentennial year. 


“Intermittent fever’ wiped out 90 per cent of Chinooks on 
the lower river in the 1830’s. A treaty marked by the Indians 
surviving in 1851 was never ratified by the US Congress. 
Remnants of the tribe were assimulated into white culture and 
never lived on a reservation. 


The name of the Chinooks is perpetuated in the flavorful 
salmon of the river, in a mordant trade language, and ina 
boisterous but warm southwest wind. 


VIRGINIA JENSON. 


Castaways 





Marked Treasure Rock Still to Be Seen at Base 
of Neah-Kah-Nie Mountain 


By Alta C. Schalk 


Some of our most romantic stories concern the men who 
did not arrive in the Northwest as representatives of any 
government or private enterprise; but were cast upon our 
shores as victims of ship wrecks. 


Some were Spanish sailors whose ships were possibly part 
of a fleet operating between Acapulco and Manila. Others 
were cast upon the beach from wrecked ships out for ad- 
venture or exploration. In any event their lives among the 
Indians were the source for many an ancient legend told 
and retold until their actual truth is doubted. 


Of the ones which have considerable authenticity is the 
story of the Beeswax ship. There is the beeswax to be seen 
to this day. Some candles and other objects marked for church 
purposes are On view in museums and private homes in both 
Tillamook and Clatsop Counties. Tons of the wax were re- 
moved, and sold commercially at the evident site of the wreck 
years ago. It is felt that this wreck could have been one of 
the Spanish trade ships blown off course during a storm, caught 
in the Japanese current and again beseiged by storm flung 
on the coast of Oregon in the very early 1700s. 


Then there is the story of the Spanish Treasure Ship. Pos- 
sibly the same one that carried the beeswax, but not likely. 
We here see the marked rocks giving the location of the buried 
treasure. They too, like the beeswax, are to be found near 
Neah-Kah-Nie Mountain at Nehalem Bay. The men became 
troublesome to the natives, so with the aid of the neighbor- 
ing tribes, including the Clatsop, were murdered to the last 
man. A pact was then made among the acting tribes that 
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Model of Capt. Gray’s Ship ‘“Columbia” 


never again would a castaway be allowed to live. With the 
Spaniards dead the coded rocks were a mystery never to be 
solved. The rocks have been moved by treasure seekers for 
the sake of confusion. They succeeded, when the Spanish 
government sent experts to Neah-Kah-Nie to decode the 
markings, the original message was lost. 


Also there was the red-headed man, possibly this time 
from a British ship, again wrecked at the mouth of the Ne- 
halem River. He was saved by an Indian maiden named Ona. 
She took him to the home of her father where he remained 
until his health was restored, but since the old Treasure Ship 
pact was still in force, the family was forced to flee. They 
came north to Ona’s mother’s people, the Clatsops. Here they 
found refuge. This tribe, living on the banks of the Columbia, 
wanted to trade with the white men and had not enforced the 
pact. The red-headed man with Ona, now his wife and her 
parents made their home at Ya-se-ya-ma-na-la-tslas-ite Lake. 
This story was told to John Minto pioneer of 1844 by the 
great grandson of the red-headed man and son of Chief Cul- 
laby. He said that it was his grandfather, the red-headed man’s 
son who Lewis and Clark describe in their journals, ‘‘As an 
Indian with coppery skin, freckles, and reddish hair who 
seemed more intelligent than the other, though he spoke not 
to us.’’ Chief Cullaby with his family was still living on the 
home-site when the first settlers arrived on Clatsop Plains. 
The lake was called Cullaby’s Lake instead of Ya-se-ya-ma- 
na-la-tsla-ite after this time. 

In the early 18th century a ship came upon the beach on 
what is now Clatsop Spit. The Indians, this time followed 
their pact, killed all survivors, except two, who promised that 
if their lives were spared they would show the natives how 
to work the iron from the ship. The ship was burned, the 
iron salvaged, and Soto and Konapee were true to their word. 
In Clatsop dialect Konapee means iron-worker. Hammond was 
known as Konappee’s village even at the time of Lewis and 
Clark and the Astorians. When a group of Astorians were 
traveling upriver to establish trading posts, they were told 
by the Indians that a white man lived near what is now Cas- 
cade Locks. They found the old fellow who said he had 
known 80 snows. His blind eyes were blue, he said his father 
was a white man named Soto who with a companion named 
Konapee had gone in the direction of the rising sun from 
where they had originally come, before being shiprecked 
among the Clatsops. 

Who was Jack Ramsey? He is often erroneously believed 
to be the red-headed man or Konapee. Both had been gone 
long before the Astorians came. He was possibly a cabin boy 
or son of the sea captain, the lone survivor of a ship wrecked 
near the mouth of the Columbia River. He came to meet the 
Astorians, his name ‘Jack Ramsey’’ tatooed on his arm and 
wearing trousers. The Indians were not tatoo artists, nor could 
they spell, Jack himself did not seem to be a tatoo artist 
either, and could, like the Indians, neither read or write 
English. 

When John Shively, first American to live permanently in 
Astoria, arrived in 1843, he decided to make a vegetable 
garden on part of his donation land claim. Walking eastward 
along the banks of the river, he searched for a likely spot. 


Finally he found what appeared to be what he was looking 
for, near where Chris Jager’s store is now located on 30th and 
Marine Drive. Here a small creek flowed into Scow Bay, the 
land was level, and there was not the usual amount of large 
trees to cut away. 


John began to clear land. He saw a mound about four 
feet high and rectangular in shape. On top trees several inches 
in diameter were growing. He felled the trees and began to 
dig into the mound. He found it was logs burned to charcoal. 
It was the remains of a log cabin. Nearby he found rotting 
and rusting bone-handled eaing utensils. How long ago had 
this cabin been built and by whom. Men of the British brig 
Phoenix? Early in 17952 Who knows? No one; there are 
mysteries that never will be fully solved, along with the bees- 
wax, marked rocks, Jack Ramsey, and the red-headed man. 


Discovery of the Columbia 
River by Capt. Robert Gray 


Capt. Gray, a fur trader out of Boston discovered the fabled 
“River of the West” or ‘‘Orgeon’’ on his second voyage to the 
Northwest Coast. 

His primary mission, trading for furs, brought him to this 
area, secondly—he was looking for the river as had many 
other voyagers sailing in this region for decades previous to 
his time. 

With alert observation, he noticed the water was different 
in color than the sea itself when reaching the 46th parallel. 
His ship had a tendency to drift westward, contrary to the 
prevailing winds and currents found elsewhere along the coast. 
The sea especially during the time of the spring freshet, was 
filled with the usual refuse found at the mouth of large rivers. 

After checking his observations with Vancouver, who dis- 
counted their importance, Gray returned to Deception Bay, as 
Heceta had named what later turned out to be the mouth 
of the river. 

On May 11th Gray and his crew steered their little ship, 
the Columbia, over the sand bars blocking the river entrance. 
Shortly they found themselves to be in the mouth of a large 
river. Realizing his discovery, Gray took possession of the 
river and its entire drainage system, (The Oregon Country), in 
the name of the United States.* Naming the stream for his 
ship, he sailed upriver some 20 miles where he buried American 
coins under a tree as proof they had reached this point. After 
further trading with the Indians he sailed out of the river 
May 20th, 

Thus the first legitimate claim made by any nation was 
laid down by the United States to the Oregon Country. 

By Alta C. Schalk 


*According to the accepted, though unwritten law of the 
day, a discoverer of a major river, such as the Columbia, could 
claim the river and its entire drainage system, for the country 
he represented. 

A.S. 


The Lewis and Clark Expedition 


President Jefferson’s formal and detailed instructions to 
Captain Lewis, June 20, 1803, contained the following para- 
graph: ‘’The object of your mission is to explore the Missouri 
River, and such principal stream of it, as, by its course and 
communication with the water of the Pacific Ocean, may offer 
the most direct and practicable water communication across 
this continent, for the purpose of commerce.” 


At that time, it was generally accepted that short land 
portage of perhaps a hundred miles separated the navigable 
water of the Missouri from the headwaters of the legendary 
“River of the West.’’ Captain Gray’s Columbia was accepted 
as that river, and the President’s instructions were specific. 
The Empire of the Columbia, our Pacific Northwest, was a 
No-man’s land, coveted by Spain, Russia, England, and the 
United States. France had not yet sold the vast Louisiana 
Territory to the United States, altho this was finalized just 
before the actual start of the expediton the next year. In 
the meantime, the true objectives and route were an official 
secret, due to international complications. 


Starting up the Missouri, May 14, 1804, the party wintered 
near the Mandan Indian villages on that river, and continued 
on in the spring of 1805. Their traverse by land from the 
sources of the Missouri, over the Rocky Mountains, brought 
them to navigable waters of the Columbia River system in 
September, thence down by dugout canoes to the mouth of 
the great river, where the winter of 1805-6 was spent at Fort 
Clatsop. Thirty-one men, a woman and a baby comprised the 
personnel of the Corps of Discovery. Their goal had been 
reached, and the long, wet winter was spent in map-making, 
bringing their journals up to date, hunting, trading with and 
questioning the local Indians. ‘‘Operation Salt-Cairn’’ at Sea- 
side provided the group with the salt they so badly needed 
for their diet, which consisted chiefly of elk, fish and roots. 
The long voyage home commenced March 23, 1806, and St. 
Louis was reached six months later. 


Thus successfully concluded was the exploration which 
eventually gave the United States a strong claim to the Ore- 
gon country, chiefly against that of Britain and her empire- 
building fur companies. More specifically, information brought 
back resulted in establishing the American fur trade, the 
first means of exploiting the resources of this virgin land. 
It was a great milestone in the history of the West. In the 
words of the historian DeVoto: ‘Astoria followed from the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark as the flight of an arrow fol- 
lows the release of the bow-string . . . Jefferson saw in Astor 
the agency that might secure to the United States exclusive pos- 
session of the Indian trade in the Northwest. And less than a 
seer could foresee that with that accomplished would come a 
strong claim to the land it dominated (The expedition) 
satisfied desire and it created desire: the desire of the wester- 
ing nation. 





Reconstructed ‘’Ft. Clatsop,’’ Rebuilt in 1955 for Lewis & Clark Sesquicentennial Celebration 


“That, the increase of our cultural heritage, the beginning 
of knowledge of the American West, must be accounted the 
most important result of the Lewis and Clark expedition.” 


Burnby M. Bell 
Historian 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
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Wm. Clark Ill Seen at Left With Steve Schalk 
During Lewis & Clark Sesquicentennial 





nesses of Astoria 


in the next 150 years. 


OF PORTLAND 


A Few Notes on Coboway 


Coboway, called variously Comawool, Conia, Commowell, 
Comowool, Connyau in the Leiws and Clark Journals, was re- 
ferred to as the Ist and Principal Chief of the Clatsops. 
Second and 3rd chiefs were Sha-no-ma” and ‘’War-ho-lott’’. 


No further reference was made of the latter two, but there are 
some 15 comments concerning ‘‘Comowool’’ as he was usually 
referred to. His grandson, Silas Smith, attributes these name 
variations to the uncertainty of the liquid sounds of the Clat- 
sop language. In any event, he was a frequent and welcome 
visitor to Fort Clatsop. His headquarters was at the principal 
Clatsop village near Pt. Adams, present Hammond. The first 
of these occasions was Dec. 12, 1805, at which time Captain 
Lewis presented him with a medal, and ‘‘made him a chief’’. 


This was the usual routine when the explorers met the head 
men of the various Indian tribes, and usually consisted of 
bestowing one of the three sizes of medals and a written cer- 
tificate indicating he was so recognized by the United States 
government. Clark commented that ‘‘these Indians appear 
well disposed’’, and also that they were “‘tite Deelers & Hig- 
glers’’. 


During the long, wet winter, Coboway and his people often 
presented gifts of roots and fish, of course expecting gifts in 
return. Lewis at one time presented him a “pare of sattin 
breechies with which he appeared much pleased.’’ Wearing 
any kind of pants was not a Clatsop hobby, and surely, if he 
did don them, he was certainly set apart from the common 


man. 


An interesting slant is given by Lewis on March 6th. (Visited 
by Comowool and two of his children, brought a gift of smelt). 
“We gave the old man some articles in return.’’ The only other 
reference found in any of the journals concerning his age was 
by Ordway, the same day—’’our old Clatsop Chief visited us.”’ 


As the Corps of Discovery made ready to wind up their so- 
journ at Fort Clatsop and start home, two final comments 
made clear the high regard in which he was held: ‘’we gave 
Comowool alias Connia a certificate of his good conduct and 


fine development. We shall continue to serve the people and busi- 


in such a way as to insure even greater progress 


Astoria Branch 


Warrenton Branch 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
CF PORTLAND 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


All Oregon Is Proud of Astoria! 


U. S. National is proud to have played a vital part in our oldest city’s 
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intercourse which he has maintained with us 
during our residence at this place.” 


the friendly 


On the day before their departure, March 22nd (Lewis) 
“at 12 o’clock we were visited by Comowool and 3 of the 
Clatsops. To this Chief we left our houses and furniture. He 
has been much more kind and hospitable to us than any other 
Indian in this neighborhood.’ 


This writer has been unable to find further reference con- 
cerning Coboway in later journals of the Astorians, nor does 
there seem to be a record of his death or place of burial. 
However, there is very definite record of his descendants. 


Three of his daughters married white men. The eldest, 
Kilakotah, married Louis LaBonte, one of the original As- 
torians in Hunt’s overland party. They settled on French 
Prairie near Champoeg when he retired from Hudson’s Bay 
service, and many descendants of that name are living. 


The second, Celiast, married Solomon Smith, one of the 
original Wyeth party (1832) and they also settled on French 
Prairie. Mr. Smith was the first teacher in what is now Ore- 
gon—1 833-34. They later moved to Clatsop Plains, SW of 
Skipanon, and have numerous descendants living in the area 
today. 


The youngest daughter, Yiamist, married Joseph Gervais, 
also one of the original Astorians, also settled on French 
Prairie, where the town of Gervais was named for him, and 
many descendants still reside. 


So, the strong blood strain of the ‘’Old Chief’’ has carried 
on down to the 6th or 7th generation, and those descendants 
should be very proud of their aristocratic lineage. Lewis and 
Clark were not wont to praise an Indian unless he richly 
deserved the honor. 

Burnby M. Bell 
Historian, Fort Clatsop National 
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Astoria 


(The Planting of Civilization on the Pacific Coast 
as taken from the Astoria Centennial Program 1911] 
verbatim except for opening and closing paragraphs.) 


When old New York City was young—to be exact, June 
23, 1810—the Pacific Fur Company was organized by John 
Jacob Astor, of which he was the President, and the owner of 
fifty of the one hundred shares of its stock, his ten partners 
holding the remainder. In addition there were upward of 140 
employes of various grades. In the outset Mr. Astor organized 
two expeditions, one to go to the Pacific Coast by sea, and the 
other overland. The ‘’Tonquin’’, commanded by Captain Jona- 
than Thorn, a naval officer of the United States, was se- 
lected to convey the sea expedition, and left New York Sep- 
tember 6, 1810, with a crew of 21 men and 33 passengers, 
and among the latter were four of Astor’s partners and eleven 
clerks. The Tonquin arrived at the Hawaiian Islands February 
11, 1811, and left on the 28th for the Columbia river with 
an addition of 24 Islanders, 100 head of live hogs, some goats, 
two sheep and a little poultry. This shipment marks the first 
introduction of live stock into Oregon by white men. The river 
was entered on March 25th and on April 12th part of the 
party landed on the present site of Astoria. 


On June lst the Tonquin left Astoria, put to sea on the 
5th with twenty-three persons on board, and sailed north, and 
as far as can be determined, arrived at Nootka Sound Van- 
couver’s Island, about seven days later. Nothing was ever 
heard of this vessel except from a Gray’s Harbor Indian named 
Lamazee, who went with the Tonquin as an interpreter, and 
who returned to his tribe about two years afterward. He re- 
ported that Captain Thorn had a row with an Indian chief 
over matters of trade, which resulted in the capture of the 
vessel by the Indians and the overpowering and killing of all 
the crew, save one person, a man named Lewis, and he was 
badly wounded and crept into the hold. A little later, when 
the vessel was swarming with Indians bent on pillage, Lewis 
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set fire to the magazine containing several tons of powder 
and blew it up, killing two hundred Indians and wounding 
many more. The Indian who gave the account had been taken 
prisoner and claimed to have been an eye witness of the 
scene. 


In June 1810 Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, the partner of Astor, 
who was to have charge of the overland party, went from 
New York to Montreal for the purpose of completing the 
organizations. This being perfected as far as possible, he left 
Montreal on July 5th for Mackinaw, arriving there on July 
22nd. There Ramsey Crooks joined the party. On August 12th 
the party set out for St. Louis, arriving there on Sept. 3rd. 
Hunt left St. Louis on Oct. 21st, having planned to winter 
on the Missouri beyond the frontier, and stopped a little above 
the site of St. Joseph, near a small stream called the Nadowa. 
He was prevented from going further, as the river was closed 
by ice the next day. It was at this camp that John Day, a 
famous hunter, whose name is perpetuated in Oregon by hav- 
ing two rivers named after him (one near Astoria), joined the 
party. Mr. Hunt returned to St. Louis on Jan. 20, 1811, and 
after adding a number of recruits, he departed on March 12th, 
and arrived at the Nadowa winter camp on April 17th. This 
camp was abandoned on April 21st, and the entire party began 
its long journey to the Pacific Ocean, a portion of which arrived 
at Astoria on January 18, 1812, and the remainder (except, 
Crooks and Day) on Feb. 15th, following. Crooks and Day 
arrived on May 11, 1812. 


On June 29, 1812, the hunter John Day, with a number 
of others started on the return trip to St. Louis. In a short 
time he became seriously deranged and on July 2nd tried to 
kill himself. Soon he grew so violent that he was taken back 
to Astoria, where he died a year later, and was buried on the 
bank of the Columbia near the site of the present city hall 
(later U.S.O.) It was at this point that Donald McTavish, who 
was drowned on May 22, 1814, was also buried. 
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Astoria 1811 

From the Canadian frontiers to Mexico, all that great inter- 
mountain and coastal country was an unbroken wilderness 
lorded over by the Indian. Nobody claimed the land; no nation 
had considered it worth while to look after its ownership. 
Boundary lines had not been defined. 


But Great Britain and the United States were beginning to 
take notice. As did also a man who lived in old New York 
and dreamed big ideas with a broad and deep purpose. He 
was engaged in the business of buying and selling furs. He 
had thrived and prospered in commerce and trade. Even then 
all the world was familiar with this name—John Jacob Astor. 


Born in the little village of Waldorf, Germany, July 17, 
1763, Astor landed in America three years after the surrender 
of Cornwallis. He reached the Battery with less than $25.00 
in money, but he was full of resolutions and pluck—one of 
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four brothers whose father was exceedingly poor 

On the trip over John Jacob Astor became acqquainted 
witn a fellow passenger who had been in America and was 
again returning to the new country. This passenger talked 
freely of the money that could be made in buying pelts from 
Indians and trappers, which put an idea into the head of the 
future multi-millionaire, soon to bear fruit. So that when he 
landed and had been met by his brother Henry, who had 
emigrated to this country several years previously, he knew 
already what he intended to do. 


Seeking out the establishment of Robert Brown, an aged 
and benevolent Quaker, Astor secured a position which en- 
abled him to learn the fur business. His first duties were beat- 
ing furs and pelts to keep out the moths. He was so thorough 
in his work that his wages were raised the first month. Deter- 
mined to learn the business perfectly he worked overtime. 
Even at that early period he remarked to a friend, ‘‘knowledge 
is power,’ and his energies were vigorously directed to this end. 


Very soon Astor began buying from hunters and Indians. 
He developed unusual sagacity and his employer had great 
confidence in him. He was sent to Montreal to close a business 
transaction for Brown and acquitted himself so creditably that 
he was complimented by the old merchant upon his return. 
Shortly afterward, with a pack containing articles of barter on 
his back, he struck into the wilderness of St. George, Quebec, 
to get a practical training in the haunts of the red man and 
trapper. 


The Indians were shrewd bargainers and so was Astor. The 
red man found his match in the Teutonic pilgrim. It was evi- 
dent at once that Astor knew furs, knew values, and the 
tribal peoples respected him for it. 

It was not long from this until a sign at number 40 Little 
Dock St., New York, read: ‘J. J. Astor, Furs, and Pianos.’” 

Astor sent his first ship to China in 1800. He was then 
worth $250,000. Shortly he was worth an even million. He 
said, with a chuckle, “| was worth a million before anybody 
knew it.”’. 


This was the sort of a man who conceived the idea of es- 
tablishing a line of trading posts from St. Louis to the Pacific 
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Coast. In furtherance of this object he laid his plans to or- It was from such a man that Astoria sprang. 
ganize a company that would brook no rival. History records 
with what success. It was from an Astor trading post that prosperous Astoria 
Astor died March 29, 1848. of today came. 
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Scow Bay 


In accounts by early settlers in the Astoria area there is the 
description of ‘“A small bay just east of the Fort in which boats 
may anchor safely. This bay is of considerable depth, being a 
part of the river itself.’’ 

The bay later proved to have another importance. After 
Gen. John Adair settled Adairville, now Uppertown, the bay 


acted as a buffer between that part of Astoria and Shively’s 
claim to the west. 
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Picture Showing Old Scow Bay 
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John Shively arrived in Astoria in 1843 and took a donation 
land claim which extended from 13th Street to 34th Street, 
or the east side of the bay. When Adair arrived in 1849 to 
establish the Customs House, he asked to buy a few lots from 
either Shively or Col. McClure. McClure’s claim extended from 
First Street to Shively’s. Shively and McClure agreed on a price 
which Adair felt to be plain robbery. Hot words ensued. John 
Adair then crossed the bay to the A. E. Wilson claim which 
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extended from 34th Street to Alderbrook. Wilson was not only 
willing to sell a few lots, he was eager to part with his entire 
claim at a price satisfactory to all parties concerned. 


To settle the score with both McClure and Shively, Adair 
met and attempted to coax each newcomer who arrived in the 
area to his part of town. 


Shively and McClure had similar ideas, and soon a great 
rivalry between the two towns sprang up. Each seemed to be 
equally successful as one writer puts it, “In 1860 each town 
had a population numbering about 100 souls.”’ 


In the summertime the south edge of the bay could be 
skirted by a footpath. However, in the winter this trail became 
impassable due to the heavy rains which caused torrents of 
water to pour down from the overhanging hillside. 


Fortunately during the summer months everyone was too busy 
making a living to take time to think of anything else, but in 
the winter when work was slack and time hung heavy, men 
began to look for excitement and trouble. They would talk 
themselves into a brawling mood, then take off in rowboats to 
the other town. Buffeting winds and chilling water usually 
colled their spirits and dampened their enthusiasm and little if 
anything ever came of the original intentions. 


In 1850 John Shively decided to go to the gold fields in 
California. Gen. Adair lost no time in notifying the postal 
authorities in Washington that the postmaster had run off to 
greener pastures and left his local duties officially unattended. 


As this was no matter to be taken lightly, and as John Adair 
was the only Astorian other than John Shively known at the 
post office department, Adair was appointed postmaster to fill 
the vacancy. Adair then moved the post office into the custom 
house at Adairville. 


Shively returned from the gold mines to find he was no 
longer in the employ of the United States. The citizens of his 
part of town were upset considerably, not because Shively had 
been relieved of his duties, but because for weeks at a time 
during the winter months, they could not send or receive mail 
as the bay was too turbulant. Letters of complaint to Wash- 
ington were of no avail. Adair had neglected to state the 
geographic difficulties when recommending his custom house 
location as the spot for the transfer. It was not until the 
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administration of Abraham Lincoln that the post office was 
moved back to Astoria proper which by this time had outdis- 
tanced Adairville three to one in population growth. 


Astoria and Oregon were growing. Shipping, agriculture, 
fishing, and lumbering were booming. The Columbia River, 
however, had remained much the same as it had when Capt. 
Gray crossed it in 1792. Sand bars clogged the channel between 
Astoria and Portland. Only small ships could safely make the 
run, and then only at high tide. Barges or scows loaded with 
wheat and other produce were towed to Astoria. The scows 
anchored in the calm waters of the bay until their cargo could 
be loaded aboard ships. Since the bay was almost always filled 
with scows, it became known as Scow Bay. When the Army 
Engineers decided to build the South Jetty, rocks were quarried 
from a stone cliff along the upper river and brought down on 
scows to Astoria by up-river tugs which left them in Scow 
Bay to be picked up by the lower-river tugs to be towed to 
Ft. Stevens where the rocks were loaded on flat cars and taken 
by train to the jetty. 


Not only could barges and scows anchor safely within Scow 
Bay, it was a snug harbor for fishing boats. Devlin, a cannery 
operator, built his plant along the south bank of Scow Bay. 
Also several saw mills were located along its water’s edge. On 
the north side of the bay, in the building now housing Yost’s 
Leather Shop, Foard and Stokes erected one of their ware- 
houses. On the upper floor was the finest dance hall in Astoria. 
Along the back of the building facing Scow Bay ran a porch, 
around which was built a railing. It was a perfect place to 
spend a stolen moment or two between dances. That is if the 
tide was in. If it was out, it took a stout heart to overlook 
the odors of rotting saw dust, mill ends, and aging fish. 


In 1911 the local town leaders decided that it was time to 
fill in under the city streets, with the Centennial celebration 
coming off and all—Accordingly a sea wall was built and 
sand pumped in behind it. Along with the city getting a new 
look, the glory that had been Scow Bay was buried under the 
mud. It eventually dried out and part of it is now Gyro Field. 


Many old timers scarcely remember old Scow Bay and new- 
comers have no idea there was ever such a spot so vital to 
the economy of Astoria. 

By Alta Schalk 
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monen ‘ ms 4 Ray 8 ¥ Hg. Today virgin stands of timber are rare and highly prized as 
‘ #8 ‘ ei the lumber market zoomed to new highs after the second World 
Nye. War, and its resultant boom of post-war building. In contrast to 


the tremendous trees dragged to the creeks and rivers in Clatsop 
county in the latter part of the 19th century by ox teams or 
sent down greased skids to chutes, today’s modern log trucks 
are seen with smaller and smaller logs on their bunks. Timber 
that wasn’t even considered, as late as the forties, is now 
eagerly sought after by loggers desperate to keep their expensive 
equipment operating 


When the first settlers came to Clatsop county, one of the 
greatest sources of wealth to man in this area, these forest in 
their prime, were often considered a nuisance to these people 
who wanted to clear land for farming. Old timers have told of 
some early farms cleared by falling the timber on the property 
lines and burning all those trees that stood within the lines. 


However, it soon became apparent that Clatsop county would 
profit more from its lumbering and logging than from its agri- 
culture, and by the middle of the 1800's sawmills were starting 
to spring up and early logging operations were starting to hum. 


Early logging was hand logging, called jack screw logging. 
These logging shows were dotted along our hillsides facing the 
rivers and sloughs. At that time loggers bucked the logs at the 
first limb. Trees were cut 8 to 12 feet from the ground to 
avoid stump rot and cross grain. 


Although hand logging was used until the turn of the century, 
the use of oxen in logging was really getting under way in the 
early eighties. Oxen logging was generally done no farther than 
a couple of miles from the water. Loggers would not look at a 
show any further away. The logs were towed over the skid road 
to the chute which extended to the slough or river. John F. 
Christians who logged at the top of Clatsop Crest had a log 
chute all the way to the river made up of three logs, although 
some chutes were made up of two logs. The logs composing the 

: L RR fmaher chute were notched together at the ends to hold them in place. 
25 Feet in Diameter; 300 Feet High The proud “bull puncher”’ or driver of the oxen team was con- 
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“’Cigar’’ Raft Under Construction in Columbia River 
at Foot of Clatsop Crest 


sidered the most important man in the woods much as the 
“catskinner’’ of today. 

Oxen logging continued for several years after the turn of 
the century, but as the steam donkey engine increased in size 
and power, the older method began to disappear. About 1894 
John Chitwood used the first steam donkey in Clatsop county. 
This was made by John Fox, local inventor. A year later John 
F. Christians brought the first commercially-built donkey from 
Portland. 

In the early days of logging the men always lived at the site 
of their job and board and room was furnished along with their 
wages. The living quarters consisted of bunk houses which 
contained bunks and a dining room. Women cooks, helpers, and 
waitresses usually saw to the meals. The earliest bunks were 
filled with straw and the loggers carried their own blankets. 
They were a common sight to be seen walking along the 
wooden sidewalks of Astoria with their calk shoes and a bundle 
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of blankets on their backs. It was in these rugged days of log- 
ging that if a man were killed in the course of the day’s work 
his body was mererly laid aside until the end of the day and 
then taken out by the crew. 

In the twenties Tidewater Logging Company built a railroad 
into the Nehalem Valley and Pope and Chester put in a railroad 
at Olney. This company had nine donkeys including loading 
donkeys. Probably the largest logging operation in its time in 
Clatsop county was the Larkin and Green Logging Company 
which employed 300 men and had 21 donkeys. In 1914 the 
company started operation with a railroad from Blind Slough 
which ran up to the territory west of Clatsop Crest. At the 
Knat Creek Falls there can still be seen a couple hundred 
thousand feet of logs piled crisscross for the log chute that was 
once used. 

After the First World War heavy trucks appeared on our 
roads and in the latter twenties the larger gas tractor with a 
blade on the front came into the woods. It was in the thirties 
that the large bulldozers and trucks completely replaced the 


older methods. 
By A. E. GRIMSTAD. 
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Sawmill History 





A. E. Grimstad Standing Next to a ‘’Big Stick’’ 


Hand and glove with the logging industry is the sawmill 
business. Henry H. Hunt ,early Clatsop Pioneer built the first 
sawmill in the county and one of the first in Oregon on the 
creek still called Mill Creek which runs into the Columbia 
River at the southeast corner of Tongue Point Naval Station. 
Unmarked and unnoticed, the small creek hides away among 
the trees but nevertheless, this small stream was the start of a 
great industry and export business in this territory. 


The material for the mill was shipped around the Horn from 
the east coast. Lumber turned out by the mill was sold for $10 
per thousand and was sent mostly to California. 


Another early mill was that built by the Morrisons in 1846- 
47 on Ohanna Creek, the Sacketts Mill built in 1849 on a 
creek running into Cullaby Lake, the Harold Mill on the Lewis 
and Clark river was built in 1851 by Solomon H. Smith. All 
these mills were operated by water power. 


It is believed the first steam mill was built in 1848 by 
J. W. Shively and was located where the Hammond Mill was 
later built. 


Nn 1851-52 James Welch and others built a mill on what is 
now the corner of 9th and Commercial Streets in Astoria. It 
was later taken over by W. W. Parker and called the Parker 
Mill. The Hume and Farrel Mill was built in 1867 and stood on 
the present location of the Norblad Hotel. When the mill burned 
in 1883 the entire City of Astoria east of the mill site was 
burned with it. The Trullinger Mill was established at First 
Street about 1886. This mill also had a loading dock for water 
shipment. Trullinger also built a railroad to Waluski in order 
to bring in the logs from their camp there. In the latter part 
of the eighties C. Holt had a planing mill on Fifth Street in 
Astoria. 


The trees were so large that many logs had to be blasted 
before these small mills could handle them. 


The Crown-Willamette Company built a water driven pulp 
mill at Youngs River Falls in 1887 and shipped pulp by barge 
to Astoria where it was sent on by boat. They also operated a 
railroad there with a Climax engine. This company was moved 
to Oregon City in 1895 where it still operates. 


Other early mills in Astoria include McGregor’s mill built in 
the early 80's. The Clatsop Mill was built by the Kinney family 
in 1884. When the McGregor Mill burned after the First World 
War, the McGregors took over the Clatsop Mill which had 
burned in 1914 and had never been rebuilt. This mill ran 
until the 1930’s when it was closed. It was later leased to the 
Astoria Spruce Co. In 1949 the mill site was sold to the 
Astoria Plywood Corporation which went into operation in the 
fall of 1951. 

Other mills were the Astoria Lumber Company at West 


Bond and Taylor Avenue organized by Nels P. Billie and Fritz 
Johanson of Chinook, Wash. C. B. and A. V. Allen were also 


interested in this corporation. An alder mill selling mostly to 
the Japanese market was built by Brewer Billie, A. V. Allen and 
Fred Ward at Youngs Bay in 1920, but was discontinued in the 
early 30's. 


The Uptegrove Lumber Company was located near the Port 
of Astoria in 1933. This was a veneer plant consuming 
15,000,000 feet of logs per year mostly spruce and alder. The 
mill ceased operation in the late 50’s. 


On of the largest mills on the coast at the time it was built 
was the Hammond Mill, originally built by two cannery men 
Hume and Easley. The Hammond Mill was a two-story affair 
with a saw filing room on the third floor. The first raft of logs 
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Hammond Mill 


came from Rainier in 1903 and cutting started in 1904 at the 
rate of 175,000 feet per day. 


Hammond purchased the mill in 1908 and took over many 
notes of indebtedness. The mill expanded under his supervision. 
Additional timber tracts were purchased as well as the enlarge- 
ment of the mill itself. 


It’s large generator sold power to the Pacific Power and Light 
Company. In 1910 the mill cut 300,000 feet in a 10-hour shift 

Hammond's five steamers plied between Astoria and his 
California operations. Three steamers could load at the docks 
at one time at the Astoria mill. When labor became scarce, 
Hammond employed Hindus for whom he built special housing 
in Alderbrook. 


Hammond's operation of this mill was cut short on Septem- 
ber 11, 1922 by a fire that destroyed it. Up to the time of the 
fire the mill had run two shifts with 450 men employed. It was 
not rebuilt. The piling from the original mill can still be seen 
above the level of the river. 


Mills located in the county outside of Astoria were the 
Westport Mill opened in 1850 by the pioneer John West. The 
heavy timber was logged by oxen very close to the mill for 
years but in 1890 a tunnel to reach timber farther inland was 
made at the south end of the town through a hill which is still 
visible today. The first mill in Warrenton was the Kelley Mill 
built in 1890 and later taken over by D. K. Warren. Warren- 
ton’s second mill was the Warrenton Lumber Co. built in 1902. 
The Wauna Mill was opened in 1911 by A. W. Clark and sold 
in 1913 to the Watzek-Crossett-Gates Company. The Bradwood 
Mill was built in 1934 and sold to the Clumbia-Hudson Com- 
pany in 1946. 


; There are many more sawmill outfits now in operation, but 
since this article is primarily concerned with past history of the 
industry no attempt will be made to list them all here. 


By A. E. GRIMSTAD. 
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Salmon Industry on the Lower Columbia 
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orkers in Early-Day Cannery 


The first salmon industry started on the Columbia River in 
1829 when 58 barrels of salt salmon were sent to Boston. 
In 1860 this had grown to 15,000 barrels. 


The first salmon cannery established on the Columbia River 
was at Eagle Cliff, Wash., in 1866 by the Hume Brothers. 


In 1869 John West built the first cannery in Oregon at 
Westport, James and Vincent Cook started the second cannery 
at Clifton in 1873. The same year a third cannery was opened, 
this time at Astoria, by Baldolett & Co. 


By 1876 Astoria had five canneries and by 1883 there were 
39 canneries on the lower Columbia River, 24 of them at 
Astoria. At that time the salmon industry was the number one 
industry in Oregon. Chinamen were hired as cheap labor. They 
did all the soldering of the cans. Sometimes if improper methods 
of soldering were used, the cans would leak air and spoilage 
resulted. The cans would explode, some years the entire pack 
of a cannery would explode. 


Beside the present method of catching salmon with a gillnet, 
fish wheels were used and seining from sand bars, using horses 
to pull in the huge salmon-filled nets. Both seining and the fish 
wheel are now outlawed. 


Much of the machinery used in the canning of fish was 
invented and made right here in Astoria. Also the gillnet boats 
were built here. The first boats were sail boats, but by 1910 
the gasoline engine came into use. Present day gillnetters are 
usually about 25 feet long and use a power roller to pull in 
the net. 


In 1896 A. B. Hammond took the lead in organizing the 
Columbia River Packers Assn., now Bumble Bee, from several 
independent canneries. These were: the Samuel Elmore Cannery, 
The George Barker Co., J. O. Hanthorn & Co., Aberdeen Pack- 
ing Co., and the Oregon Packing Co. 


That same year a group of 200 fishermen decided to organize 
their own co-op cannery. They founded the Union Fishermen’s 
Co-op. Packing Co. Their label ‘’Gillnetters Best’’ became world 


famous. 
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85-Pound Salmon 


In 1938 albacore tuna caught off the Oregon Coast opened 
a new canning industry. In order to keep tuna canning on a 
year around operation the local catches are augmented by tuna 
caught in the west Pacific and shipped, frozen to the local 
canneries. 


The present number of canneries in the Astoria area is barely 
one-fourth the number in 1883. The efficient method of bring- 
ing in fish from Alaska, Hawaii, and Japan have helped to keep 
the local pack comparatively equal to the number of cases 
canned in the late 19th century. But never again will it equal 
that of 80 years ago, when only salmon caught locally was 
canned. 


Because of the waste of fish by canners in the early days of 
the salmon industry, the catches have fallen off steadily. As 
early as 1893 R. D. Hume, first canner on the river, took note 
of the decline and published a booklet on the establishment of 
hatcheries and the need for the conservation of fish. 


There are many state-owned salmon hatcheries on the Colum- 
bia River tributaries today, but the building of dams, water 
pollution, sports fishing have allowed the gap to widen in the 
amount of salmon caught commercially. 


The fishing industry, once ranked first in the state, now is 
found to be in 10th place. 





Baker, Old Time Fishelman: Seen Mending Nets in Early Days 
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By JACK H. WOOD 
County Extension Agent 


One hundred and fifty years ago, John Jacob Astor’s fur 
traders had to rely on two goats for their milk supply. But 
10 years later, an inventory of the trading post at Astoria 
showed | bull, 8 cows, 15 heifers, and 2 calves. 


From these meager beginnings, dairying has become Clatsop 
County’s leading agricultural enterprise. 

Some historians say dairying really started here in 1847 
when Tom Owens brought in 60 head of ‘Spanish’ cattle. 
He and his wife broke 10 to milk. They sold butter for 50 
cents to $1.50 a pound, depending upon the season and how 
badly a passing ship wanted butter. 

Discovery of gold in California about this time opened new 
markets for butter and cheese, and stimulated a further in- 
crease in cow numbers in Oregon. By 1900 dairy farms were 
well started along the Lewis & Clark River. Art Harder of the 
Lewis & Clark district tells the interesting story of cheese 
making on the home farm on the upper Lewis & Clark. His 
father Carl Harder succeeded in taking the hand work out of 
butter churning. Art recalls the 32 foot wheel standing beside 
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their house, powered by two dogs trotting side by side in the 
inner circuference, the wheel turned the butter churn. The 
rig worked successfully for 10 years. The Ingalls farm next 
door installed the first steam powered churn about the same 
time. Milk for Astorians was brought by small steamboats 
from Reith and Larson dairy farms. River traffic was it, as 
evidenced by both the Reith and Larson homes facing the 
river 

The first road to town for Lewis & Clark farmers was com- 
pleted about 1900. Farmers built the road, mostly of corduroy 
plank, in their spare time. 


Brownsmead, a major dairy area of Clatsop, was develop- 
ing rapidly by 1900, also. Jalmar Gerttula, of Brownsmead, 
has spent his 70 some odd years on the farm started by his 
father and now operated by his son. Jalmar tells of going to 
school in a rowboat when the river and sloughs were the only 
means of travel. 


According to Gerttula, the Brownsmead area was then 
known as the Blind Slough District and was settled by people 
of Finnish and Swedish descent. 

Farms were mainly gillnet fishermen’s homes and fishing 
was the main source of a living. Dairy cows were milked by 
the woman of the house and the children. 

Butter was churned by hand at home and sold to stores in 
two pound rolls, also in stoneware crocks. Pans were used to 
separate the cream until advent of separators about 1906. 

Transportation to Astoria before the railroad was built in 
1897 was by fishboat, sailing and rowing or by the steamer 
Miler which stopped at Aldrich Point on freight and passenger 
run from Westport to Astoria. 

Early day farming was on the bench lands where the homes 
were built. First dikes were built by hand (shovel and wheel- 
barrow), Later dredges built the dikes and in 1938 under the 
Flood Control Act the army engineers reconditioned all dikes 
to a permanent status. 

Today milk cows continue to be the most economical har- 
vesters of the grass and clover forage crops produced in Clat- 
sop. Dairy cows over 2 years of age numbered 2,700 for the 
1959 census. The trend since has been toward fewer but 
larger herds, and total Grade ‘‘A’’ milk production is nearly 
17 million pounds annually. Only 75% of this found demand 
on the fluid milk market with the rest sold for butter, cheese, 
ice cream and powder manufacturers at less than production 
cost. 

The agricultural economy of the county depends heavily 
on the $800,000 gross from farm milk sales, according to 
Jack Wood, County Extension Agent. 

The John Jacob Astor branch of Oregon State University’s 
agricultural experiment station, located near Astoria, has 
played an important part in growth of Clatsop County’s dairy 
industry. Research activities at the station starting back in 
1913, are centered almost entirely on dairy breeding, feeding 
and management, and are now under direction of station 
superintendent H. B. Howell. The station Guernsey herd is one 
of the top in the nation and has come a long way since the 
first two good cows were given to the station by W. B. Ayres, 
of Carlton Foothill Farms in 1916. 





Harder’s 32’ Butter Churn, Powered by 2 Dogs Running 
Side by Side Within Circumference 
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Cranberries in Clatsop County 


By JACK DELLINGER 
Ever see a cranberry bog? Early visitors to Clatsop county 
did. Back in 1805 when they reached this part of the country, 
Lewis and Clark’s men bought cranberries from the Indians. 


Early settlers on the Clatsop Plains found delicious, colorful 
cranberries growing wild and picked them for their own use. 
By 1845, wild cranberries from the area were bringing $10 to 
$12 a barrel (100 pounds) in San Francisco. 


Nowadays, homemakers find cranberries the year ‘round on 
their grocers’ shelves. They find not only raw cranberries, but 
also cranberry juice cocktail, maraschino cranberries, candied 
cranberries, cranberry barbecue sauce, cranberry jams and 
jellies, cranberry sauce—whole and jellied, cranberry candy, 
cranberry syrups, and even dietetic cranberries for calorie 
watchers. 


Besides being tasty and colorful, cranberries are rich in 
vitamin C and 14 other vitamins and minerals. 


Indian legends say the cranberry got its name because it 
grew where the tall sand cranes loved to stand. Others say the 
exquisite blooms resemble the long, graceful body of the crane. 


No matter where the name came from, a cranberry bog is 
worth looking up if you’ve never seen one. Clatsop county has 
about 50 acres in production. Another 500 or so acres would 
be suitable for cranberry growing if there was a market for 
the berries, reports Jack Wood, Clatsop county extension agent. 


The cranberry harvest is long and colorful. It starts in 


September and last till December. 


Perhaps the most colorful harvesting method is water pick- 
ing or flooding. The grower runs his bog full of water from a 
sump or creek. When water barely covers the vines he puts 
on hip boots and, with a machine much like a motorized lawn 
mower, walks back and forth running it along to knock berries 
off the vines. They quickly float to the top, and the bog be- 
comes a floating red carpet. 


The grower then takes boom sticks and holds the berries 
close to the dikes that surroud the bog. Here they are scooped 
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from the water into boxes which are later hauled into the 
cleaning and grading building. This way of harvesting is pop- 
ular because it takes little labor. 


Growers who have little or no water that late in the season 
harvest their cranberries with the Western Picker—another 
motorized-looking ‘‘lawn mower’’ which is run through the 
vines by one man. Berries fall into a bag attached to the 
picker. After each bag is filled with berries it is released and 
ready to put on the truck. A new bag is attached to the picker 
and off they go again. With this harvesting method, the vines 
are pruned at the same time they're picked. So it saves even 
more time and labor than the water picking method. 


After the berries go through a cleaning and grading machine 
they’re put into sacks and trucked to the nearest Ocean Spray 
Cannery, located at Markham, Wash. (Clatsop county cran- 
berries—mostly the McFarland variety—are sold through 
Ocean Spray, Inc., a co-operative headquartering in Hanson, 
Mass.) 


But long before the harvest, growers start in April with 
spraying, weeding and watching for frosts. 

Frosts can ruin a season’s crop. So some cranberry bogs 
have micro-sensitive thermometers that ring a loud bell in the 
grower’s house when the temperature reaches frost level. When 
this happens, the owner puts his sprinkler system into operation. 
(Growers without sprinklers may flood the bogs at this time 
by pumping water over them.) 

Cost of establishing an acre of cranberry bog is high—be- 
tween $2,000 and $2,500; and it takes about 10 acres for 
an economic unit. Control of weeds, insects, disease and frost 
damage are major points of management for cranberry growers. 


In Clatsop county, look for cranberry bogs in the coastal 
peat soils that lie between the mineral hill soil and the sandy 
dune soils between Warrenton and Seaside. 


Note: 


Jack Dellinger has spent most of his life so far on the cran- 
berry bog started by his father in 1912. 
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Clatsop County Fur Farming Special 


\By JACK WOOD 
County Extension Agent 


The production of high quality mink pelts is a very important 
part of the agricultural industry of Clatsop County. Gross an- 
nual farm returns have been as high as 1% million dollars, 
but dropped drastically in 1960 due to domestic and foreign 
over supply. 


Furs have been a source of income to Clatsop County for 
as long as man’s activities in the area were recorded. Beaver, 
land and sea otter, mink, fox, bear and lynx furs worth $100,- 
000 were on the ledger when the Astoria trading post sold out 
to the Northwest Company in 1813. 


Commercial mink farming first started in the early 1930's 
when the standard dark mink was used for pelt production. 
By 1945 the first mutation mink pelts were being marketed 
and these new color shades resulting from skilled breeding 
became quickly popular to consumers. Sale of mutation mink 
for breeders in addition to expanding demand for the new 
colors in furs gave impetus to the industry in Clatsop County. 


From an estimated 20 farms of an average size of 100 
breeders in 1945, ranches in the county have grown to about 
50 in number with an average of 400 breeders per ranch. 


Clatsop County presently produces the greatest share of 
mink from the five major producing counties of Oregon, in- 
cluding Tillamook, Columbia, Marion and Multnomah. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the National Board of Fur Farms 
Organizations, Oregon ranks 6th in the nation with the north- 
ern states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, New York being 
larger producers in that order. 


Mink are raised primarily for pelting, but some market for 
superior breeding animals also exists. The furs are sold through 
auction houses located in Seattle, Minneapolis and New York 
City. Though mink furs depend on a luxury market, that mar- 
ket has a favorable outlook as long as consumer spendable 
income remains high. 
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By JACK H. WOOD 
County Extension Agent 


Poultry farming has been an important part of the agri- 
culture in Clatsop County since the early ‘twenties.’ By 1920 
there were some 21,000 chickens listed in census data in 
Clatsop County. At this time eggs were produced primarily for 
the local market with poultrymen pretty largely maintaining 
their own egg routes and market contacts. In 1922 the first 
organized marketing started and by 1930 numbers of birds in 
Clatsop County hit an all time high of over 100,000. Produc- 
tion at this time was considerably in excess of local consumption 
and eggs were marketed outside the county, principally in 
New York. 

Lester Herglund of Clatsop Plains has one of the larger 
flocks in the county and ‘has been in the business for many 
years. Les recalls: 

“The poultry business has come a long ways since | started 
in the business about 1923 with my oldest sister. She was a 
prominent poultry producer on Clatsop Plains with her husband 
had the largest chicken farm in Clatsop County. 

“| can remember her first bunch of chicks arriving in the 
late afternoon by train. We put them under an old kerosen 
brooder stove and that night the stove went out so we had 
to rush out there with hot water in fruit jars to put around 
them until morning. We were on our way into the poultry 
business. 

“It wasn’t many years before we had electric brooders, then 
oil, and now gas brooders which most poultrymen use exclu- 
sively. 

“Many poultrymen remember the days when eggs were 8c 
per dozen and feed was about $2.60 a hundred pounds. Pretty 
slim pickings but many survived and went on to better years 
of egg prices. 

“It wasn’t too long ago we gathered our eggs in buckets 
and wicker basket, then at night we sat around with a damp 
rag cleaning and packing them for market. Now it has come 
entirely to automation. We are installing a new machine that 
will clean, candle and grade 10 cases of eggs in an hour. 
There are 30 dozen in each case. 

“We started out, the wife and |, with floor birds, and 
gradually doubled our capacity by going to cages. We use 
to fight the hen to get at the egg in the nest, now, it rolls 
out on wire in front of the cage. 

“Thinking back to the old days, when we carted our eggs 
in wooden crates to the grocery not candled or graded, it is 
a lot different now. We have to do a good cleaning job, plus 
having to grade, candle, and pack the eggs in a nice carton. 
Tihey are attractively displayed at stores in refrigerated cases, 
ready for consumers as one of the best protein food buys of 
today.” 

Ot present 50 to 60 thousand layers are on 30 or so poultry 
farms with a few ranches having over 5000 birds. 

Poultrymen have not enjoyed good prices for long during 
the past few years and many choose to find their own whole- 
sale or retail outlets. The Oregon Egg Producers Co-op in 
Astoria currently handles only about 45% of the total 20,000 
cases produced. Eggs return nearly $200,000 gross income to 
poultrymen in Clatsop County. 

Broiler production at the Grove Poultry Company at Burn- 
side which is the one large producer and processor in the county 
has reached 2 to 3 thousand birds per week at a gross return 


of about $50,000. 
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Astoria Weather Record 
History 


The history of weather records in Astoria is almost as old 
as the history of Astoria itself. Observations of rainfall were 
begun in June of 1822 at old Fort George (Astoria) by Hud- 
son's Bay Company personnel. These continued through April, 
1825. 

In August, 1850 observations of rainfall and temperature 
were begun at the U. S. Post Hospital. In the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly of March, 1935 Robert C. Clark writes that a U. S. 
Military Post was established in Astoria in May of 1850 with 
One company of artillery being stationed here. It was the hos- 
pital post personnel of the artillery company who made the 
weather observations. According to an old War Department 
Signal Corps record published in 1889 these observations were 
continued until December, 1851. Observations were then dis- 
continued until January, 1853 when they were resumed by the 
U. S. Coast Survey with L. Wilson in charge. They were con- 


tinued until December, 1876 when they were again inter- 
rupted. 
From Jan. 1, 1900 until Jan. 15, 1953 the observation 


station and personnel in charge were changed numerous times. 

On Jan. 15, 1953 a first-order Weather Bureau Airport 
Station was commissioned at the Clatsop Airport with five 
full time employees. This station provides a wide variety of 
forecast service for the general public, aviation and marine 
interests,farmers, and others. It has the responsibility of pro- 
viding forecasts and warnings for both Clatsop County, Ore- 
gon and Pacific County, Washington, It is part of the national 
network of hourly reporting aviation stations which was set 
up to promote greater safety for aircraft operations both pub- 
lic and private. In 1958 radar observations were added in 
order to help both district and local forecasters to give better 
forecasts and warnings. 


Another cooperative weather station has been in existence 
at the John Jacob Astor Experiment Station in the Walluski 
District since January 1, 1937, with H. B. Howell as observer 
during the entire time of the station’s existence. 

By Eldon A. Brackett Meteorologist in Charge 
Weather Bureau Airport Station Astoria, Oregon 
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Clatsop County FIRSTS in Oregon History 





US Post Office West of Rocky Mountains 


Firs? 


and First Regional Headquarters 


Researched by Members of the Clatsop County Historical 
Society 

Discovery and Claim. On May 11, 1792, Capt. Robert Gray 
of Boston sailed into the mouth of the long-sought River of 
the West, claimed it for the United States, and named it for his 
84-foot three-masted sailing ship Columbia. 

American Overland Expedition. Lewis and Clark Corps of 
Discovery sent by President Thomas Jefferson reached the 
Pacific in the late fall of 1805. They built Fort Clatsop for 
winter quarters, the first building erected by white men in 
the Northwest. It was also the first military establishment. 

Christmas Observed. On December 25, 1805, Capt. William 
Clark wrote in part, ‘our dinner consisted of pore elk, so 
much spoiled that we eate it thr’ mear necessity, some spoiled 
pounded fish and a fiew roots.” 

Manufacturing Plant. The Lewis and Clark cairn at present 
Seaside produced five bushels of salt from sea water in the 
winter of 1805-06. 

Weather Records. Lewis and Clark noted rainfall, but with- 
out accurate instruments. Alexander Ross, Astor Clerk, kept 
daily records in 1811. Between 1821 and 1825 the Hudson’s 
Bay company kept rainfall records, totalling a month’s mois- 
ture in pounds by weight. The first U. S. weather observation 
station was established in Astoria in September, 1850, and 
with few brief gaps, has been in continuous operation for a 
century and a decade. 

Continuously-Occupied English-speaking settlement West of 
the Rockies. On March 22, 1811, the bark Tonquin, first Astor 
vessel made landfall at the Columbia. Members of the Pacific 
Fur company, of which John Jacob Astor was financial head, 
chose the south-shore site for the first land fur-trading post 
on April 5, 1811. The post was named Astoria (not Fort As- 
toria) for the financier who was never here in person. 


Spuds. Twelve potatoes which came around the Horn in the 
Tonquin were planted in the spring of 1811. The yield was 
190 spuds. Two milk goats and 50 hogs were also brought 
in the Tonquin to begin the first livestock raising. 


Schooner. The Dolly, a pre-fab whose frame was brought in 
the Tonquin, was completed and launched at Astoria October 
2, 1811. A lubberly tub too awkward to sail and too heavy 
to row, she was soon laid up in favor of the more manage- 
able Indian dug-outs. 


Doctor. Meriweather Lewis ministered to the ailing of the 
army expedition, and Clerk Gabriel Franchere to the men of 
the Pacific Fur company, the latter in Oregon’s first hospital, 
completed in Astoria in September, 1813. First graduate 
doctor in the country was Richard Swan who came in the 
Northwest Fur company supply ship Isaac Todd which docked 
at Fort George (Astoria) in 1814. 

White Woman. Another passenger in the Isaac Todd was 


Jane Barnes, protege of Northwest wintering partner Donald 
McTavish, 


Cemetery. McTavish, who drowned in a canoe accident on 
the Columbia shortly after his arrival, was the first fur-trader 
to be buried in a documented location. Other graves were 
within the fort property at the present site of the Armory on 
Exchange street. 

Botanist. David Douglas came in the Hudson’s Bay vessel 
William and Anne in the spring of 1825. He calssified 150 
trees and plants previously unknown. The Douglas fir was 
later named for him. 

School. Sons of favored Chinook chiefs were tutored in 
English reading and writing by HBC clerks at Fort George at 
least as early as 1824, several years earlier than the more 
formal classrooms at Fort Vancouver and French Prairie. 

Arrival of Steamer. The HBC brig Beaver, built in England, 
arrived at fort George under sail April 4, 1836, and began 
use of steam as a river and coastwise vessel. Voyage around 
the Horn was under sail to conserve fuel and machinery. 
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(Once Flavel Mansion) 


Founding Fictionized. The first settlement in the Oregon 
country was immortalized by the famous writer, Washington 
Irving, hired by Astor to ‘’embellish’’ the account of the fur- 
trading venture. The first edition was published in 1836 and 
there have been many reprints. 

Trans-Columbia Ferry. The pioneer Solomon Smith, who 
settled on Clatsop Plains, lashed Indian canoes together to 
provide a freight and passenger service across the Columbia 
estuary. The ferry operated between 1841 and 1848. 

Flax grown for fish-nets. In 1843 the pioneer Kindred fam- 
ily grew flax on Clatsop Plains and spun linen for clothing 
and nets to catch the royal Chinook salmon. 

Commercial Sawmill. Henry Hunt brought equipment over 
the Oregon Trail in 1843 and the next year built the first 
sawmill at Hunt’s Point on the south shore of the Columbia 
near present Bradwood. Hunt grew wealthy shipping lumber to 
California during the gold rush. 

School Law Proposed. A Clatsop county delegate to the pro- 
visional legislature prepared and presented to the law-makers 
the first bill to provide for the education of all children by 
common public schools. This was on December 13, 1845. 

Presbyterian Sermon. The Rev. Lewis Thompson preached 
September 19, 1846, at the Clatsop Plains home of the Rev. 
and Mrs. William Henry Gray. The Presbyterian synod was 
formally organized in Oregon in November, 1846, and the 
Clatsop Plains church was the first of that denomination to 
be regularly constituted. 

Post Office. John N. Shively, by presidential commission, 
established a post office in his Astoria home. This was March, 
1847, and was the first U. S. mail office west of the Rockies, 
pre-dating San Francisco and Oregon City. 

Custom House. The first U. S. inspection station was opened 
in Astoria at present 34th and Leif Erikson drive, on April 
3, 1849. The first federal building west of the Rockies was 
constructed to house the customs office in 1852. 
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1892 
first 


Linotype on Pacific Coast. In 
Daily Astorian 
type-setting machine. 


the publishers of the 


installed the Mergenthaler mechanical 


Centennial of Discovery. In 1892 Astoria observed the 100th 
anniversary of Gray’s claim to the Oregon Country for the 
United States. 


Centennial of First Settlers. In 1911 Astoria constructed a 
replica of the founders’ post and of the bark Tonquin. The 
massacre of the crew was re-enacted and an unplanned over- 
charge of fire-works startled the town. Nobody mangled. 
Dramatization of Homer Balch’s ‘’Bridge of the Gods’’ was 
effected in the natural amphitheater in the city park, now 
grown to forest land. 


Woman Mayor West of the Rockies. Clara C. ‘Callie’ 
Munson was sworn in as mayor of Warrenton January 12,'1813. 


Sesqqui-centennial Reconstruction of Building. In 1955 the 
Lewis and Clark fort was erected in replica after research of 
the site. The grounds are now a national memorial south of 
Astoria. 


State Centennial Stamp. February 14, 1959, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon was guest speaker in the first event launch- 
ing the state’s 100th anniversary observance. A half million 
first-day cachets were cancelled. 


Legislation signed outside state capitol. Gov. Mark O. Hat- 
field on May 4, 1959, signed in the Clatsop county courthouse 
the bill to provide bonds for construction of a trans-Columbia 
bridge across the estuary. 


Municipal Sesquicentennial. Founded first, it follows that 
Astoria is the first city in the state to be eligible to observe 
a 150th anniversary. The city was a white townsite contin- 
uously for 48 years before Oregon became a state. 


American Steamer. Two companies of American artillery 
arrived at Astoria May 9, 1849, aboard the Massachusetts, 
which entered the Columbia under steam at six knots. The 
troops took over Fort Vancouver from the Hudson’s Bay com- 
pany. 
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First Presbyterian Church West of Rocky Mountains 
Established on Clatsop Plains in 1846 


Schooner Constructed. The 40-ton, two masted schooner 
Skipanon was built on the river of that name in 1848. She 
was owned by the Pioneers, R. S. McEwan, Thomas Owens, 
Calvin Tibbetts and Elbridge Trask, who, with a trained sea 
captain, sailed her to Sacramento with a cargo of butter, 
bacon, eggs and potatoes, which they sold to advantage. The 
boat was sold at the California city and the men returned 
to Oregon aboard the bark Ocean Bird. 


Bethenia Angelina Owens, who came to 
1843, earned a medical degree in 


Woman Doctor. 
Oregon as a toddler in 


1880, the first woman on the Pacific coast to do so. Daughter 
of Clatsop county’s first sheriff, Thomas Owens, she spent 
her childhood on the Plains, practiced medicine locally in later 
years, and died in Warrenton in 1926. 





A Photograph of Bethenia Angelina Owens 
When She Taught School in Astoria 


Grain Cargo. The first Oregon-owned grain cargo laden in 
the Oregon-owned sailing vessel Belle of Oregon sailed from 
Astoria for Europe in the autumn of 1881. 


Electric Street Lights. The feeble glow of 33 lamps il- 


luminated Astoria on Christmas eve, 1885. 
Virginia Jenson 


Steamer Constructed. The 90-foot side-wheeler Columbia 


wos built in Upper Astoria, 1850, for John Adair and partners, 
and was the first steam vessel built in Oregon. 


Military Road. The second session of the 33rd Congress, 
1854-55, authorized a military road from Astoria, between 
Green and Saddle mountains, and angling southeast over the 
Coast range to Salem. Appropriation was $30,000. 


Tourist-Catering. In the early 1860’s excursion steamers 
brought vacationers down the Columbia to Clatsop Landing 
on the Lewis and Clark river, where a livery stable furnished 
saddle horses and hacks to take passengers and equipment 
to the beaches, where tents were pitched. Later cabins for 
rent were built. First regular steamer schedule was effected by 
Capt. Ainsworth in 1872. 


Historical Socity. The Clatsop County Historical society is 
successor to the first pioneer group in the state, organized 
in the county in 1871, and two years earlier than the Oregon 
Pioneer Association. 


Resort Hotel on Oregon Coast. In 1873 Ben Holladay com- 
pleted construction of the then elaborate Seaside House, on 
the site of the present Seaside golf course. Bought out Lottie 
family who started resort and owned ‘Summer House’ 1849. 


Near Delora Beach just south of Fort Stevens the Japanese 
shells fell during World War II. The shells were undoubtedly 
fired from a Japanese submarine and intended for Ft. Stevens. 
This is the only spot in the United States definitely known to 
be shelled by a foreign power since the War of 1812. 
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150 Years of Transportation 
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Freight Wagon Showing Wheel Lock Used in Braking 


Astcria is the oldest American city in the West because of its 
strategic location transportationwise. 


The merchant vessels and clipper ships were the cargo 
planes and jet liners of today. 


The only means of travel at the time of the founding of 
Astoria was by water, pack animal, or travel on foot. Water 
was the simplest avenue of travel and transportation. Astoria 
located at the mouth of a great river at its confluence with 
the sea was a natural location for early settlement. 


The Indians living in this region depended almost entirely 
on water travel. Their canoes, some large enough for ocean 
use, were the finest found in all North America. Seldom did 
they use footpaths and then only for short distances. Never 
did the local Indians use pack animals. 


The first whitemen coming to the Astoria area built their 
homes along the waterways. Each had his own boat landing. 
The skiff or row boat were the individual method of travel. 
Large sailboats and rafts were used for community and com- 
mercial needs. The whitemen followed the old Indian trails 
for cross-country walking. 


In 1841 when Solomon Smith brought the first horses to 
Clatsop County, the same Indian trails were used. These foot- 
paths were widened gradually to accomodate wagons and 
buggies. Punchen was laid the width of the road to keep 
down the growth from the right-of-way, and make a more 
substantial roadway. 


In 1836 the ‘‘Beaver’’ a Hudson’s Bay Ship was converted 
to steam, and slowly steam supplanted sail. By the ‘70s 
steamers were plying the river between Portland and Astoria. 
Tugs pulled scows filled with merchandise up and down river. 
Launch service was made available to those living out of 
town and proved to be a faster and safer method of trans- 
portation than their individual handpowered crafts. Small 
steamers from Astoria provided the only link with the out- 
side world to communities up and down the coast and river 


within a radius of 40 miles. 
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The Day the Train Came to Astoria May 16, 1898 


In 1870 the first transcontinental rail lines were completed 
between California and the east. By 1883 Portland was the 
western terminus of a cross-continental line. 


The first railroad in Clatsop County was built between 
Seaside and the south banks of Youngs Bay in 1890. In 1896 
the trestle was completed across the bay and the railroad came 
on into Astoria. On May 16, 1898 the final rail link was 
completed between Portland and Astoria, and Clatsop County 
was on a transcontinental hook-up. 


The first automobiles to appear in the county had to fol- 
low the old wagon trails. They forded the creeks, took the 
punchen trails, and made out the best way possible. After 
a while planks were laid end to end with an occasional turn- 
out. Warnings were posted to sound your “’Claxon”’ at inter- 
vals so as to give oncoming drivers a chance to pull off at 
a turnout, 

The Astoria-Seaside road kept to the sand dune route 
across Clatsop Plains, and the old wagon trail elsewhere. 

Rural communities, especially the Nehalem Valley were 
isolated during the rainy seasons as the mud roads were 
impassable. 

In 1915 a fair road was completed to Portland. It took all 
of a day to travel the 100 miles with a planned stop-off at 
“Little Jack Falls’ for lunch. By 1918 a dirt and gravel road 
connected Tillamook county to the south. The route to Sea- 
side was improved and paved roads began to appear in the 
county by 1922. 


In 1921 Capt. Fritz Elfving started a regular Ferry service 
from Astoria to Megler Wash., and for the first time automo- 
biles could be brought across the lower Columbia. 


In 1938 the Sunset Highway from Portland to the Necani- 
cum Junction was completed and a faster route than the old 
Columbia River Highway 30 connected Portland and Clatsop 
County. Now U. S. Highway 26 as well as U. S. Highway 30 
ended or began at the Ferry Landing at Astoria. 

In 1936 the Port of Astoria dedicated a new air field for 
use of private planes, on what had been the Col. Adair tide- 
land. This was the first formal step toward air travel in the 
county. 
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Columbia Supply Co. 


One of Clatsop County’s First Automobiles 1154 Waterfront Astoria 
Seen on Beach at Seaside 


Pervious to that time planes had landed on the ocean Pantorium Cleaners 
beach Hess's tidel P ; 
Sadat etka Mags oes pice. O78 Youngs Bay Shopping Center FA 5-5361 
The first airfield had two sod-covered runways the longest 
of which was 4,100 feet in length. 
A . 
During World War II the U. S. Navy took the field and Poole s Music Shop 
enlarged it to its present dimensions. After the end of the 1373 Duane FA 5-5981 
war the field was returned to the Port of Astoria. There are 
now 3 paved runways, one of which is over a mile in length. 
On Dec. 5, 1946, the West Coast Airlines started daily Arthur Chan Photographer 
flights from Portland and Seattle to Astoria, making connec- 1228 Duane Astoria 


tions with both national and international flights. 
By Alta C. Schalk 
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The Astoria Fire of 1883 





Fire Wagon and Volunteer Crew Which Saw Action 
in Astoria Fire of 1883 


There were three iron steamers running between San 
Francisco, Astoria, and Portland at that time. There were also 
many wooden sailing ships. My cousin, August Fricke, and | 
came on one of these from San Francisco, but we were original- 
ly from Germany. A cannon was fired by the steamer when 
nearing Astoria, announcing its arrival. 


There was a large dock located where 15th Street is now, 
berthing about four ships. This dock was destroyed during the 
fire. 


The town was divided into three parts: Uppertown, Central 
Astoria, and Uniontown. Just before the fire started, | was with 
Harold Stokes delivering groceries and other supplies to Up- 
pertown. Harold Stokes looked back toward Central Astoria 
and suddenly shouted, ‘’Fire! Fire!’’ We galloped on horseback 
to Central Astoria, tied up our horses nearby, and went on 


foot to the scene of the fire. It crept Eastward, burning every 
home, and building in its path. The structures were all wood- 
en of course, and closely packed together. 


We stationed ourselves on a corner and shouted for the 
people to bring their belongings to us ,and we would care for 
them in the name of Foard and Stokes, local merchants. In 
the excitement everything brought to us was ruined as it was 
being thrown on top of each other, including kerosene, spangled 
lamps, glass showcases, and feed. During the fire this dumping 
place was moved three times over the wooden streets. The 
last place was in Captain Ferchen’s yard which is now the east 
side of 17th street, behind the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. No 
insurance compensation was received for these goods as they 
were destroyed after being saved from the fire. 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
TO ASTORIA 


150 YEARS OLD 


FROM 


HILDEBRAND & CO. 


FURNITURE - APPLIANCES 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS 


396 YEARS YOUNG 


THE OLDEST HOME FURNISHINGS 
STORE IN THE LOWER COLUMBIA AREA 


— SINCE 1905 — 
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There were forty saloons in Astoria at that time, and tons 


of liquor were being moved from the path of the fire to a 
safer place, only to be stolen by the rougher class of men 


Astoria was then under the domination of the Sailor's 


Boarding House Gang. During the fire | saw many dead- 
drunk men being shanghied by this gang. They were carried 
in small boats out to the ships laying at anchor off Astoria. 


It was the law that ships could not sail without a full crew LUMBER 


and it was by this method that they were able to get their 
full crews 


The fire swept the entire waterfront from the Foard and BUILDING MATERIALS 


Stokes Co. east to 17th Street, including the large warehouses 
owned by the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. The 
volunteer fire department worked heroically and succeeded, CONCRETE 
after several hours, in gaining control of the fire. The wooden 
streets that were built on piling over the water acted as a 
means of carrying the fire from building to building. The fire WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCES 
started at Farrell's Saw Mill which was located where the 
Elliott Hotel now stands. 


One of the buildings also burned was the Spexarth Gun 
Store. After the fire my cousin and | went along the beach 
picking up gun cartridges, making cannons, and exploding 
them. One failed to go off and upon examining it, it blew 
up in Mr. Fricke’s face, blinding him. He was taken to St. BROOKFIELD COMPANY 
Mary’s Hospital, which was untouched by the fire, where his 


eyes were saved, but he carried the marks of the powder burns 
in the pupils of his eyes the rest of his life. 


32nd and Marine Drive FA 5-1921 


The loss was very heavy but the fishing season was at its 
height and money was plentiful, so that in a short time new 
buildings were erected in place of those destroyed by the 
fire, streets rebuilt, and business went on as usual. 





From the writing of August Hildebrand 


Farewell to the past 
150 Years.... 


Now... Let's Really Grow! 


For Your Growing Family 
Shop the Brands You Know ... 


YOUR HOME-OWNED INDEPENDENT GROCER 


Astoria Public Market Inc. 


| 
1535 Commercial Street FREE PARKING 
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History of Astoria Schools 





Astoria’s First Public Shcool, Built in 1859. 
Still Standing on 9th and Exchange Strets 


Although the first school in the Northwest was in Astoria, 
it has never been officially recognized as such. A Hudson‘s 
Bay Company clerk tutored the sons of the Indian Chief Com- 
comly at Ft. George (Astoria) in 1824. Other than that Astoria 
boasted no schools because of its transient population until 
after the coming of permanent settlers in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 


When the permanent settlers first came to the Oregon Coun- 
try, those coming to the Lower Columbia area made their 
homes on Clatsop Plains rather than Astoria because of the 
better farming prospects. 


The first officially recognized school in Clatsop County was 
established in 1844 in a log house on the Capt. Morrison 
homestead. This was a subscription school. As Astoria in- 
‘creased in population, and no school had been provided for 
the children of the community, they were sent to the school 
at Clatsop Plains. 


It was not until 1851 that a school was opened in Astoria. 
It was a two-room house at 8th and Bond, and Chauncey Hos- 
ford was the teacher. The school was taught in the front 
room, and the Hosford’s lived in the back room of this build- 
ing which was owned by Conrad Boelling. This too was a sub- 
scription school, and was taught from June lst to Oct. Ist. 


In 1854 Dist. 1 Astoria Public Schools was established 
It was taught by J. W. Wayne in the Methodist Church. In 
1856 Judge and Mrs. Skinner taught school in the Holman 
house. In 1859 the school was moved to the hospital building 
between 9th and 10th streets on Duane. 


That same year a regular school house was built at 9th 
and Exchange (the building is still standing—unoccupied— 
since converted to a plumbing shop.) The teachers were Prof. 
J. P. Maulsby and his wife, and the next year Prof. and Mrs. 
J. D. Deardorff taught the school. 

One of the early teachers of this school was Bethenia Owens 
Hill who later became known as one of the leading women 
figures of the West when she became its first woman surgeon. 


112 Years Since 1849 


We have been privileged to service Astoria 
and vicinity with general insurance and surety 
bonds. 


Adam Van Dusen, founder, 1849-1890 
Brenham Van Dusen, 1871-1926 
Lloyd Van Dusen, 1909 to present 


L. F. ‘’Bill’’ Van Dusen, 1939 to present 


VAN DUSEN AGENCY 


374 - 10th St. FA 5-2051 








To help the Episcopalian Church parish school, the school Astoria’s Newest Public School, 
board decided that all students wanting to take high school 
studies could attend that school and pay tuition. Mrs. Hyland, 
wife of the rector, was the teacher. 


The Astoria High Schcol Built in 1957 


In the early ‘80s several public schools were built. These con- 
tained class rooms for different grades, cloak rooms, one for 
boys and one for girls, with each room. The schools were 
named for the original owners of the land, such as Shively, 
McClure, Adair, Olney, Taylor and Alderbrook. 


A public high school was maintained on the top floor of 
the McClure school starting in 1890. In 1893 the first class 
graduated from Astoria High School. There were three class 
members, namely: Martha Gilbert, Kate Dement, and John The Glass Shop 
McCue. The graduation was held in the Methodist Church on 
June 9th of that year. 

On June 7, 1961 Martha Gilbert Finch, the only surviving 
member of the class, was the honored guest at the 87th 


Graduating Exercises of the Astoria High School. The class 
of ‘61 had a total of 174 members. 


TELEPHONE FA 5-1971 


In 1911 the high school on Jerome Ave. between 16th 
and 17th Streets was built. In 1917 the first really deluxe 
grade school of the day was built and was called Central 
School as it was in the city center. Later this school was named 
Lewis & Clark when the John Jacob Astor, and Capt. Robert 


Gray schools were built on the east and west ends of town 
to replace the smaller wooden structures previously mentioned. 


“EVERYTHING YOU WANT IN GLASS” 


In 1957 the new Astoria High School was built and in 1958 F. M. THORSNESS 


a Community College with adult education courses started Owner 
at the high school from 4 to 10 p.m. 5 evenings a week. 


Astoria at one time boasted an excellent private school 
conducted by Miss Emma Warren. This was discontinued in 
1895. There was also a private kindergarten located in the 
Sherman House on First and Astor (Marine Drive) as early 


as 1890. 


1295 Marine Drive Astoria, Oregon 


By Alta C. Schalk 
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Religious History 


By EMIL NYMAN 


The earliest record of activity by a Christian minister in 
Astoria or its vicinity is that of the Episcopalian Church which 
states that a Rev. Herman Beaver, sent by the Church of 
England, preached at Fort George (Astoria) on Nov. 8, 1838. 


He performed the marriage service for James Birney (factor at 
the post) and Charlotte Bellyone, and baptized four children. 





The Methodists 


Prior to this, however, was the arrival of Jason Lee, a Meth- 
odist Missionary, into Oregon in 1834. This marks the be- 
ginning of Christian works in the territory. A Methodist Min- 
ister by the name of Rey. Frost established a mission on Clatsop 
Plains in 1840. This was accomplished largely through the 
effort of Celiast Smith, a Clatsop Indian Princess and her 
husband Solomon Smith. Rev. Frost was succeeded by Rev. 
Parrish who sold the Mission to Mr. Gray, a Presbyterian 
Missionary, who with Solomon and Celiast Smith opened a 
school for whites and Indians. This Methodist mission was 
the first religious organization in the Clatsop-Astoria area. 
Many Methodist Ministers visited Astoria, but no formal or- 
ganization was effected until 1854. The first building was 
erected at 15th and Franklin on land donated by James Welch, 
and the second on Duane Street between 11th and 12th. The 
present building was erected in 1916. 

Records show that there was a Norwegian-Danish Methodist 
church congregation organized in 1882 and a building erected 
at 37th and Duane Streets. This congregation no longer exists. 


The Presbyterians 


The Marcus Whitman party arrived in the Oregon Country in 
1836 and established their Mission near the present city of 
Walla Walla. With them came a young man by the name of 
Wm. H. Gray. He left the mission before the terrible Whit- 
man Massacre and came to Astoria and then on to Clatsop 
Plains where he purchased the mission from Rey. Parrish. 

In 1846 Rev. Lewis Thompson also a Presbyterian, came 
from California and organized the Clatsop Plains Presbyterian 
Church Sept. 19, 1846 at the home of Mr. Gray. This is the 
oldest Presbyterian Church, and one of the oldest Protestant 
churches west of the Rockies. The church was built in 1850 
on property given by Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Morrison which 
includes the property on which the cemetery behind the present 
church is located. The first church blew down in 1853, but 
was promptly rebuilt. The present brick building was built large- 
ly by donations from Mrs. Jacob Kamm in memory of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs.Wm. H. Gray. People of the Presby- 
terian faith living in Astoria were members of this church. 






second Presbyterian Church was organized 
the efforts of the Grahams and Atwoods. 
burned in 
to the First Church. 


The Presbyterians living in Astoria continued as members 
of the Clatsop Plains Presbyterian church until 1877, when a 
group of them gathered in the little school house in Uppertown 
and organized the First Presbyterian Church of Astoria. Dr. 


Lindsey of Portland presided over the meeting and twenty 
members signed the charter. The congregation first met in 
Van Dusen’s Hall, then in the Baptist Church and later in 
the Congregational Church which they leased for two years. 


mis 
meni 





In 1882 the church purchased a lot on Main Street, now 9th 
Street for $1,000 on which they erected the first church build- 
ing. In 1901 the building was sold to the OAWW Lodge and 
later destroyed in the great fire of 1922. The present build- 
ing was erected in 1903 on a site at 11th and Grand donated 


by the Flavel Family. The parish house was erected in 1936. 
The generosity of the Flavel Family figures large in the his- 
tory of the present church. 


During the time of the Hammond Mill in Alderbrook, a 
largely through 
When the mill 


1922 the congregation disbanded and transferred 


The Baptists 


In 1843 Rev. Ezra Fisher, Baptist Minister came to Astoria. 
He built a rude home behind the Hudson’s Bay Post. His ef- 


forts to convert the Indians were discouraging, so the follow- 


ing year he sold his home to John Shively, and moved to Clat- 


sop Plains where the center of the white population in the 
county then resided. 


On March 19, 1848 he organized the Clatsop Plains Bap- 


tist Church at Skipanon with a membership of 7 persons. He 


was soon joined by Brother Bond and the work was attended 
with fair success. A Sunday school was organized both at 
Skipanon and Astoria. Brother Bond was showing promise of 


good work when on Feb. 18, 1849, he was accidently shot. 


This sad event, the interruptioins caused by the Cayuse war, 
the discovery of gold in California, and finally the dismession 
of Brother Fisher and family to go to Oregon City broke up 
the little church group and it became extinct. 


Not until 1878 was the Baptist Church reorganized by Rev. 


McLafferty. Their first building was erected on Exchange St. 


between 11th and 12th streets. It was sold to Mr. Edison who 


changed it into an apartment house. The congregation then 


purchased the Congregational Church and sold it after a few 
years to the Salvation Army and they in turn to the Assembly 


of God Church. The present Baptist church was erected on 


the corner of 7th and Commercial in 1923. 





The Catholics 


In 1838 there landed at The Dalles, escorted by French- 


Canadian fur traders, two Catholic Priests. One of these was 


Father Blanchet, who became the famous Arch-Bishop of the 
Northwest. He established missions through the Willamette 


Valley and up into Washington. Nov. 1851 the Arch-Bishop 


came to Astoria and organized the St. Mary’s Catholic Church. 
The first records of the church were written by him in French. 


He baptized Jane Chehalis, an Indian child. The record states 


her parents were pagons. He also baptized James Johnson, a 
Columbia River pilot and six others. He also performed the 
marriage rites for James Kipling and Elizabeth Chehles, an 


os : S . : 


Indian maiden. In 1879 Father Leopold Dieleman came to 
Astoria from Salem where he had served as rector. 

The church here had been built in 1874, but there had 
been constant friction. Father Dieleman soon created harmony. 
Under his supervision the church was finished and paid for, 
the rectory improved, St. Mary’‘s hospital was planned and 
built, and a convent school built. He purchased the old Sea- 
side Hotel and made it into a 100 bed hospital. He opened 
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a small church in the Hammond-Ft. Stevens area and con- 


tinued as chaplain here and at Ft. Columbia until his retire 
ment. 


The present church was erected in 
tory on the site of the first church. 


1902, and a new rec- 


The Episcopalians 


Grace Episcopal Church was formally organized by the Rev. 
Thomas Hyland in 1864. For three years the congregation 
worshipped in the Court House. In 1866 the first building was 
built on the present site of the Spexarth Building. The present 
building was erected in 1885. The old building was used for 
some time by an organization called the ‘‘Rescue Club.’’ En- 
tertainment and programs were presented with view of keeping 
the young people out of saloons and other places of vice of 
which there were many. 


In the early 1900's the building, now vacant, was pur- 





chased by John F. Christians and 


moved to his property on 
10th and Duane Streets. Here he converted the church into 
a warehouse. A number of years later, desiring to build a 
new building, the old church was torn down and its lumber 
used to erect a summer cottage in Seaside owned by Mr. 
Christians’ brother-in-law August Hildebrand. The cottage 
is still in use today still containing the lumber from the first 
Episcopalian church. 

Rev. Hyland and Bishop Morris also established Holy In- 
nocence Chapel in Uppertown and St. Thomas by the Sea 
in Warrenton. These no longer exist. Best known of the Rec- 
tors of the Grace Church is Rev. William S. Short who served 


the church for 22 years. 


The Congregationalists 


The Congregational Church was organized in 1866. A 
building was erected at 10th and Exchange Sts. Many of 
the New England families were members of this congregation. 
New church organizations without churches of their own, 
rented parts of this building in which to hold their services. 
The church was finally disbanded and the remaining mem- 
bers transferred into the Presbyterian Church when the con- 
gregation could no longer support a minister. The building 
was then sold to the Baptists. 
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The Christian Church 


The Christian Church was organized in 1919. The con- 
gregation first met in a bungalow-type building on Irving 
Avenue between 11th and 12th Streets. Later the member- 
ship purchased the Christian Science Church on Harrison 
Avenue. 


The Lutherans 


The Lutheran Churches of Astoria were organized by im- 
migrants from Sweden, Finland, Norway, Denmark and Ger- 
many. These first used the languages of the native lands. Now 
only English is used in conducting the services. 


The Norwegian Lutheran Church, now the First Lutheran 
Church, was organized by a Lutheran Missionary, named 
Christensen, in 1877. This later became incorporated in 1884. 
The first building was erected on 29th and Grand Ave., and 
the new church plant on 33rd and Grand Ave. 


In the 1870's the German Lutherans, of which there was 





a considerable number at that time, organized a church. Their 
services were held in the Congregational Church Sunday after- 


noons. 


In 1908, Rev. Rydquist, pastor of the First Swedish Luth- 
eran church organized an English speaking Lutheran Church. 
The Germans who had not already joined churches speaking 
the English language, now became members of this congrega- 
tion. A year later the group moved into its own building at 
13th and Grand Ave., now the site of the Jewish Synagogue. 
They gave the name Memorial Lutheran Church to this newly 


organized group. 


The Swedish Lutheran Church was organized March 23, 
1880 by the Rev. Peter Carlson. The congregation first met 
in the Scandinavian-American cannery, and 18 persons were 
listed as charter members. It was decided at that first meet- 
ing to build a church. It was located on Franklin Ave. between 
33rd and 34th Streets. In 1893 property for a new church 
was purchased. The church was completed by October of 
that same year. 


As both First Swedish Church and Memorial Lutheran 
Church had lost ground in both membership and _ finances, 
it was decided to join forces and start a new congregation, 
in a new location. Under the leadership of G. K. Andeen the 
Trinity Lutheran Congregation was organized on August 27, 
1929. Property for a new church was purchased at 16th and 
Franklin Ave. in 1930. Services were held in the building now 
used as the parish house until 1933 when the new church 
was completed enough for the congregation to move its ser- 
vices there. 


The Finnish Lutheran Church was organized in 1883 by 
the Rev. Hoikka. Rev. Hoikka could preach in Swedish, Finnish 
and English and often preached in the Swedish Lutheran Church 
when it had no minister. The first building of the Finnish 
Lutheran was erected on 18th street. This building was blown 
down in a heavy wind storm. A second building, still stand- 
ing, was built on the same location. In 1947 the congregoa- 
tion erected the new building on 12th and Exchange Streets 
and became known as the Zion Lutheran Church. 


The Apostolic Lutheran Church was organized in 1885 by 
the Rey. John Lumijarvi. The building at 10th and Irving is 
still used. 


The Bethany Lutheran Church, also of Norwegian origin, 
was organized by the Rev. H. S. Olson in 1890. The church 
is located on Franklin Ave. near 34th Street. 


Mission Congregation Church 


The Mission Congregation Church now known as the First 
Congregational Church was organized by Rev. E. Koski. A 
building was erected on Lincoln Ave, Rev. Rissanen played a 
big part in its history and also organized the church in Na- 
selle, Wash. The building was sold and the congregation pur- 
chased the Erickson home in Astor Court; and hold services 
there. Plans are now under way for the erection of a build- 
ing on the Erickson property. 


Later Churches 


The Assembly of God, Nazarene, Bible Baptist, Mormons, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, Seventh Day Adventists have come within 
the last 3 or 4 decades. 


Rev. John Atkinson, a Congregational Minister traveling 
through Astoria and surrounding country wrote in his diary. 
The work here progresses slowly and under great difficulties 
but the day will come when the sons and daughters of the 


pioneers will raise up temples and fill their coffers w; 
's | s with n 
means.’ This has happened. eae 
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ASTORIA SESQUI-CENTENNIAL INC. 


PRESENTS 


The Thrilling Historical Spectacle 


Sesqui- A - Storia 


A JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCTION 


Directed by 


DOUGLAS BEDINGFIELD 


ASTORIA’‘S GYRO FIELD 
AUGUST 23 through 26 


at 8:30 P.M. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 
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PROLOGUE: 


This spectacular and colorful scene is dedicated to Astoria’s Queen 


of the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration and her Royal Court of Honor. It 
features the youth of our community in a dramatic salute to Astoria’s Sesqui- 


Centennial Celebration. 





EPISODE ONE: OUR HERITAGE 


As Astoria crosses the threshold of another milestone, we salute and give credit to 
the people who have made our city the valuable place in which we live. 


EPISODE TWO: THE CLATSOP INDIANS 


Our story begins with the historic American Indian . . . who laid claim to this vast 
land long before the coming of the first white man. The Clatsop Indians lived in 
the country south of the Columbia. 


EPISODE THREE: LEWIS & CLARK EXPEDITION 


Immediately fur men began to speculate the possibility for acquiring more pelts of 
this quality from this newly-opened region. One American however, was not inter- 
ested in the rich Sea Otter pelts brougt back from the Columbia’s mouth by Capt. 
Gray. He was Thomas Jefferson already a leading figure in the newly-formed United 
States Government. 


EPISODE FOUR: JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


When Lewis & Clark’s journals were published in 1809, John Jacob Astor received 
a copy. He noted the details outlining the overland journey. There were now two 
well-outlined routes to the entrance of the Columbia River; one by land and one 
by sea. 


EPISODE FIVE: EARLY ASTORIA 


Meanwhile things were being made ready for the sea route and in Sept. 1810 the 
Tonquin sailed out of New York harbor bound for the Columbia River, where it 
was to make a Fort ready and be there to meet Hunt’s overland party due by late 
summer 1811. Despite constant flares of temper by all members aboard provoked 
by Capt. Thorn’s outrageous actions, the Tonquin stood off the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River by March of 1811. 


EPISODE SIX: UNTO THIS LAND 


About 1829 the Americans built a small trading post near the British tradi 

: adin ost 
which had been rebuilt after the original fort had been destroyed by fire. It buat 
until 1846 when Oregon was recognized as a truly American territory did the British 
discontinue an active post at Astoria. 


EPISODE SEVEN: THE SEVENTH DAY 


The fathers and mothers and settlers of the early d inki 
y day, thoughtful and think : 
He that ny yes ers ing individual need of cope hiner ees ana 
ivine worship. ey torged ahead, implicit lyi ibli 
ee ae plicity relying upon the Biblical promises and 


EPISODE EIGHT: THE DAWN OF EDUCATION 
The first impulse of the people upon whom developed the responsibility of giving 


form to society in the primitive frontier town was to inaugurate a system of educa- 
tion which should in the future insure a safe foundation for permanent prosperity 


EPISODE NINE: A TREATY IS SIGNED 


In 1849 there was a virtual depopulation of the region by the exodus to the Cali- 
fornia gold fields. Articles of a treaty was made and concluded at Tansy Point 
on the Columbia River near Clatsop Plains on the fifth day of August 185] be- 
twen Anson Dart, Superintendent of Indian affairs; Henry H. Spaulding, Indian 
Agent, and Josiah L. Parrish, Sub-Indian Agent on the part of the United States of 
the cne part; and the Chiefs and lead-men of the Clatsop Tribe of the other part. 


EPISODE TEN: THE CHAPTER IN BLACK 


In 1859 Oregon received the status of statehood and another star was added to the 
flag. Astoria was growing, things were definitely looking up, when — like a thun- 
derbolt in the dark — our nation became divided! The war between the States 
left many scars and the people of Astoria felt deeply the tragedy of the dissolution 
of the Union. 


EPISODE ELEVEN:SALMON INDUSTRY 


In the late 1800’s and early 1900’s Astoria became a booming town of shipping, 
lumbering, and fishing. Since these, all based on natural resources, were exploited 
ruthlessly like the furs, they soon were depleted. 


EPISODE TWELVE: THE COMING OF THE IRON HORSE 


In 1876 Astoria, in the very center of the salmon district, at the port which controls 
the mouth of the Columbia River was incorporated as a city. The same year the 
Western Union Telegraph Company completed a telegraph line to Astoria, and the 
first telephone in the county was installed at Astoria in September 1877. 


EPISODE THIRTEEN: THE GAY NINETIES 


Rapid growth and expansion of Astoria during the 1890’s confirms the fact that 
these early townspeople were composed of the vital determination to work hard and 
live well. Time out from the pulsating progress of everyday living was sought through 
sports, entertainment and worship. 


EPISODE FOURTEEN: IN MEMORIAM 


Then came the turbulent teens — the year was 1914 and the people of Astoria 
heard the rumbling sounds of war in the making. This time it was in Europe, 3,000 
miles away. The war clouds drowned out the picnic laughter in 1917 and the As- 
toria boys compiled a magnificent record and many were decorated for bravery. 


EPISODE FIFTEEN: THE ROARING TWENTIES 


The war was over... The people of Astoria celebrated the signing of the Armistice 
on November 11, 1918. Our boys came home and were mustered out. People soon 
forgot the war songs. No need to sing ‘Over There,”’ “Keep the Home Fires Burning’’ 
and “It’s a Long Way to Tipperrary’’ any longer because the war ‘’to end war’’ was 
over. Peace had come at last. 


EPISODE SIXTEEN: THE SIEGE FOR FREEDOM 


Following the Roaring Twenties came the depression years. With the rest of the 
world we tightened our belts and faced the depression. We put F. D. R. in the 
White House . . . and with Munich came the im-mortal phase . . . ‘’Peace in Our 
Time’... so soon to be abandoned in the blood of Dunkerque and the Tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor. WE WERE AT WAR AGAIN. 


FINALE: TO THE FUTURE 


It is a far cry from a wilderness to an empire. It is a great span from the infant set- 
tlement to the Astoria of today. Although the canneries are not so numerous the 
quality of the Royal Chinook Salmon, the finest quality to be found in the world is 
still as good as ever. Also in addition there is canning of the Albacore and Japanese 
Tuna, and a new fast-growing shrimp industry has sprung up. 
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Jenine Timmerman 
Barbara Timmerman 
Janet Piippo 
Sandy Nizich 

Lena Mortti 

Leslie Jollie 

Elaine Stevenson 
Mary Carol Miles 
Rosanne Kramer 
Kathy Laughman 
Mrs. Bateman 
Gloria Gerardi 
Paula Laughman 
Pat Brown 
Josephine DePolo 
Diana Heikkilla 
Janis Sellars 

Mary Lee Lamond 
Joanne Cameron 
Jane Morfitt 
Madeline Laughman 
Pat Reith 

Jenyse Reith 
Evelyn Gerardo 
Karen Murrary 


EPISODE ONE 


Ann Turner 
Greta Malmberg 
Sharon Kamara 
Elizabeth Clark 
Sharri Skaggs 
Margaret Reuter 
Jinene Arena 


Mrs. Nancy Brewer 
Dianna Masseur 
Paula Radich 
Peggy Flynn 

Rita Radich 

Pan Flynn 
Michele Radich 
Jolene Waldon 
Kathy Dempster 
Gayle Olds 

Joyce Rautio 
Linda Sorkki 
Kathy Wick 

Fanny Wick 

Kathy Proyer 
Sandy Proyer 
Mary Ellen Seppala 
Julianne Wood 
Betsy Ross 

Greta Malmberg 
Sheryl Betten 
Carol Anne Stockfleth 
Cynthia Stockfleth 
Hannele Ylipelto 
Laura Erickson 
Kristina Niemelin 
Kathleen Niemelin 
Kristine Erickson 
Yvonne Walbom 


pe we ~--<--.------.vames Kindred 
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James Kindred 
Eric Hauke 

Mrs. Eric Hauke 
Bill Hall 

Mrs. Allard Conger 
Manica Conger 
Cathy Cronen 

Joe Leahy 

Dick Swails 
Dwight Matson 
Mrs, L. G. Kaufman 
Kay Kaufman 

L. G. Kaufman 


Bob Caspell 
Bob Parnell 


EPISODE TWO 


Marge Smith 
Diana Smith 
Margaret Brooks 
Peggy Brooks 
Barbara Brooks 
Flora Chan 

Kathy Chan 
Joanne Slotte 
Jean Hovden 
Joan Elliott 
Elizabeth Lockwood 
Andrew Lockwood 


EPISODE THREE 


Brick Grayum 


EPISODE FOUR 


John Lockwood 
Beth Lockwood 
Jaq Coats 

Mrs. Hugh Winstanley 
Mark Winstanley 
Mabel Hediger 
Helen Morris 
Ted Rakoski 
Hugh Winstanley 
Granville Brooks 
Larry Morris 
Carl Swensen 
Ton Kindred 


Bill Welch 
Henry Bewersdorff 
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EPISODE FIVE 
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Fran Wilson 
Bob Parnell 


Billy Welch 
Bob Caspell 


EPISODE SIX 


Ed Niemi 
Forrest Vaughn 
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Darla Deitchler 
Lillie Broderick 
Bonna Deitchler 
Irene Parks 
Ethelyn Reneke 
Terry Reneke 
Joy Reneke 
Ilene Morrison 
Jewell Lakso 
Wiliam Lakso 
Vern Parks 


Mae Anderson 
Ralph Broderick 
Jerry McCallister 
Ann Shcalk 
Vicki Howe 
Pamela Schalk 
Coralu Schalk 
Gayle Deitchler 
Norma Eubanks 
Marlyn Eubanks 
Robert Eubanks 


Paul Schmelzer 
Melvin Youngren 
Karen Youngren 
Art Youngren 
Ruth Ann Johnson 
Ernie Stilwell 
Leroy Spencer 
Eunice Spencer 
Denise Spencer 
Tommy Spencer 
Mary Ann Spencer 


MINISTER 


Charles Anderson 
Darl Deitchler 
Wiliam Lakso 
Vern Parks 
Ralph Broderick 
Jerry McCallister 
Paul Schmettzer 


SCHOOL MASTER 


Ellsbetn Clark 
Sharon Kamara 
Sharri Skaggs 
Margarete Reuter 


ABE LINCOLN 


Bill Welch 

Bob Parnell 

Fran Wilson 

Frederick Paul !hander 
H. A. Grayum 


RAILROAD WORKERS 


R. M. Koreski 
Jim Fawcett 


Mrs. Mary Pincetich 
Mrs. H. E. Slagle 
H. E. Slagle 

Mrs. Owen Hess 
Dwight Matson 
Joey Leahy 

Eddie Hauer 
Charles Owen 
Libby Owen 

Mrs. Alice Schmitz 
Stephen Schmitz 


EPISODE SEVEN 


Leroy Spencer 
Bonna Deithcler 
Lillie Broderick 
Irene Parks 
Ethelyn Reneke 
Anne Schalk 
Eunice Spencer 


EPISODE EIGHT 


Jinene Arena 
Gorden Clark 
Kevin Peirce 


EPISODE NINE 


Jack Wittliff 


EPISODE TEN 


A. B. Thornes 
M. Roeser 

C. R. Warmuth 
W. F. Zeller 

L. P. Grundman 


EPISODE ELEVEN 
REPEAT CAST 


EPISODE TWELVE 


Terry Barnes 
Dick Swails 


Michail Schmitz 
Michele Radich 
Pam Flynn 

Rita Radich 
Peggy Flynn 

Paula Radich 
Mrs. Agnes Brech 
Robert Brech 
Rickey Betherton 
Mrs. Martha Tadei 
Mrs. Hattie Pizarro 
Donald Rummell 





William Reuter 


Jewel Lakso 

Vicki Howe 

Pamela Schalk 
Coralu Schalk 
Terry Reneke 
Mae Anderson 
Ifene Morrison 


William Reuter 


Jan Mosby 
Thomas Mosby 
Tommy Reuter 
Eric Skaggs 


Jay Coats 

Bob Caspell 
Leonard Robertson 
Henry Bewersdorff 
Gil Kamara 


Mrs. Marie Rummell 
Donna Marie Rummel 
Martha Jean Rummell 
Rebecca Gertrude Rummel 
Claudette Noreen Rummell 
David Rummell 

Julie Anne Rummel! 

Tim Rummell 

Luke Rummell 

Mrs. Jorene Maier 

Miss Bridget Leigh 


EPISODE THIRTEEN 


Bridget Leigh 
Jerry Zorich 
Joy Miles 
James Hamilton 
Howard Stauf 
Steve Schalk 


John Pitus Paula Laughman Mrs. Iver Johnson 
Shari Brandenberg Kathy Laughman Cynthia Stockefleth 
Shirley Garrant Rosanne Kramer Carol Anne Stockfleth 
Gloria Gerardi Judy Holt Diane Carlson 

Mrs. E. Heino Mrs. Alfred Wahlstrom Sharon Holser 
Andrea Masseur Nancy Wahlstrom Madeline Laughman 
Mary Carol Miles Charles Bateman Violet Gunderson 
Nancy Wahlstrom Mrs. Charles Bateman Francis Hess 


EPISODE FOURTEEN 


Jack Adams Ed Jacobson Jim Fawcett 
Dick Hodges Dave Thorsnes 


EPISODE FIFTEEN 


SOPHIE TUCKER Oney Camberg 
George and Sus Fulton Gene and Dorothy Nadon 


Bill and Mary Jane Van Dusen Gene and Esty Knutsen 
Harry and Shirley Kraus Sue and David Fritts 


EPISODE SIXTEEN 


Ken Wellman Jim Miller 
Tom Karakalos John Miller 
Dave Prater Jerald Wood 


DANCERS 


“JEANNE MADDOX DANCERS” from the Maddox Studios 


Susan Hensley Jacque Johansen Starla Stuller 
Dolla Minkoff Carol Hopkins Pamela Day 
Lorraine Johansen Jeanne Maddox 
Lucille Johansen 


Star Petersen 
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An hour aboard this Mackey airplane 
and you will leave enchanting Ft. Lau- 
derdale and arrive in the British-Ba- 
hamian atmosphere of Nassau. Three 
fun-filled days at the Gill Hotel of your 
choice in Florida will be a lasting mem- 
ory and three more delightful days at the 
British Colonial Hotel on the island to 
look forward to... this is all yours Miss 
Sesqui-Centennial. 


Palm trees, sun, cool drink, crazy hat 
and an empty chair . . . all these are 
yours when you stay at the Gill Hotel of 
your choice in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
for three days or at the Island Paradise 
Hotel, the British Colonial, in Nassau, 
the Bahamas. Your ticket to this week 
of pleasure is the title of ‘“Miss Sesqui- 
Centennial.” 


Astoria and the Gay 90's 


There was no more colorful community in the US than the 
waterfront town of Astoria during the Gay 90's, for, typical of 
all seaports, it had a rough and brawling side to it, ruthless, 
vicious, corrupt, picturesque and aristocratic at the same time. 

Saloons occupied most every building. Sometimes there were 
four or five to a block. Astor street with its bawdy houses did 
a flourishing business. Red lights burned all night, seven days 
a week and “‘landladies’’ became wealthy. Competition was 
keen among the latter and there were occasional price wars. 

Although sailors, roustabouts and merchant seamen were 
the usual patrons of these places, there were one or two plush 
such establishments for the gentlemen of the town. Gay blades 
entered on the main floor, where the saloon sported lavish furn- 
ishings, bars and backbars of handsome wood, heavily carved, 
bar-tenders with white jackets and handle-bar mustaches served 
free Dutch lunches with the drinks. Upstairs on the second floor, 
gaming tables held sway in equally luxurious surroundings, 
from the shiny brass spittoons to the crystal chandeliers, and 
here fortunes changed hands. Upstairs on the third floor were 
the girls. 





1898 Regatta Parade. 
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FOR ALL YOUR FLORAL NEEDS 


Astoria Florist 


FLOWERS FOR ALL 


OCCASIONS 


WE TELEGRAPH FLOWERS 


15th & Exchange Astoria 





Some Gay Young Astorians on a Sunday Afternoon 


There were four sailors boarding houses in town then, but 
these allowed no such going-on. Rather their sole ‘‘illegiti- 
mate’’ trade was in shanghaing sailors. This was done by 
means of trap doors, that dropped the unsuspetcing, (and 
usually inebriated) man through the floor into the water under 
the pilings on which the hotel was built, where he was picked 
up by rowboat and taken to a waiting ship that needed an 
“‘extra’’ man. Needless to say, a good price was paid to the 
“runner’’ who supplied these unwilling sailors. 


Farther down the line, in a little four-block area, was a 
miniature Chinatown, where between two-and three thousand 
orientals lived. Although here, too, gambling and opium dens 
were prevalent, there were many honest and respected Chinese 
residents, who were the forefathers of the several fine and out- 
standing Chinese-American families living here now. A walk 
through Astoria’s Chinatown in those days took one into a 
different world. Small as it was, it was, nevertheless, an exact 
replica of that larger Chinatown in San Francisco. Men, proud 
as mandarins, trotted by in heavily padded silk jackets and 


HUGHES-RANSOM 
MORTUARY 





Funeral Directors 


ASTORIA — SEASIDE 





black satin pants, their heads shaved, except for their Manchu 
que, Chinese ladies, still observing the bound-feet tradition 
hobbled by on tiny feet. Incense drifted out from joss houses, 
the constant click of Mah Jongh and ivory lottery sticks sounded 
through the open doors of gambling houses and a block-long 
dragon was paraded through the streets on special feast days. 
The powerful tongs, with their swift and bloody wars, were to 
take over later in the 20’s and 30’s. But, in the 90's, Astoria’s 
Chinatown, a little forbidden city quietly and definitely dealt 
with its own problems and local law enforcement officers 
stayed clear. 


Despite this most colorful aspect of the waterfront, Astoria’s 
face had an aristorcratic side to it. Proud mansions raised their 
towers above the tree on the first slopes of the town. Church 
spires shone on the hillsides. Rubber-tired carriages, drawn by 
spanking spans in gleaming harness drove bustled and plumed 
ladies to afternoon teas or musicales. Concerts were popular, 
theatrical troupes made this a stop, presenting their forlorn 





A Gay 90’s Scene in Astana’ 
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MARINE DRIVE SUPERETTE 


95 West Marine Drive 


ASTORIA, OREGON 
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CROWN ZELLERBACH 


CORPORATION 


Salutes 


THE CITY OF ASTORIA 
ON ITS 150th ANNIVERSARY 


CLATSOP TREE FARM 


“Trees Forever” 
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Popular Masculine Dress in the ‘90s 
melodramas. 
Formal gardens surrounded many of the homes and inside 
fine furnishings, exquisite china, linen and crystal were used 
in entertaining visiting dignitaries, relatives from the east coast 


and England, the officers of peaceful little Fort Stevens over to 
the west, and, last, but not least, the masters of the proud 
sailing ships that anchored in the harbor. It was due to this, 
largely, that the ladies of Astoria were the envy of their city 
sisters when they attended inaugural and other large balls in 
Portland and Salem. Because the sea captains were wined and 
dined by the local ladies, they were grateful to their hostesses, 
who threw open their homes to the weary sea-faring gentlemen 
after their long voyages across the ocean. And, because they 
showed their appreciation by allowing their hostesses to take 
their pick, before they took their precious cargoes upriver to 
Portland, Astoria women had gowns of the finest silks and 
satins, rich brocades and exquisite embroideries, as well as 
fans. plumes, veils and other glittering accessories. Also many 
of the fine linens, china, crystal and bibelots for their what- 
nets, mother-of-pearl calling cases, leather gloves, opera 
alasses, lacy parasols and rare perfumes were lavished on their 
Astoria hostesses by the ship captains in return for that first 
hospitality 


While the frock coats and ruffled pettiskirts whirled to the 
strairs of the ‘’Beautiful Blue Danube’’ and ‘The Merry 
Widow” in the fine homes on the hill, along the waterfront, 
other forms of entertainment were taking place. There were 
cock fights among the orientals, street fights nightly and occa- 
sionally a much publicized prize fight, usually held in one of 
the early-day theaters. John L. Sullivan once fought here, Larry 
Sullivan and Paddy O'Flynn. 


The 1500 fishing folk, whose little boats skimmed the river 
like white butterflies, comprised the third element of the town, 
all foreign-born or of foreign extractions . . Nordic, Finn, 
Slav, Italian, Greek. With he Canadian woodsmen and the 
hardy pioneer families, they formed a hard-working middle 
class honest, hard-working determined to make a home for 
their families, they were probably the most instrumental of all 
in contributing to the future of the town that has suffered 
least of any in the state during a depression and which, today, 
is free from municipal debt, better off financially than most 
towns in the northwest. 


by PHILIPPA SEABROOK. 





Paramount Drug Co. 


1319 Commercial Astoria 
Kildall News 
1213 Commercial Astoria 


Kaufman's Sport Center 


1130 Commercial Astoria 


Brooks Barber Shop 


Astoria, Oregon 


Arrow Tug & Barge Co., Inc. 


Ft. 14th Street Astoria 


Astoria Seafood Co., Inc. 


Ft. 4th Street Astoria 


Klara Alma Hat Shop 


324-1] 2th Astoria 


McNeeley Insurance Agency 
254-11th Street Astoria 


Erickson Floral Co. 
1295 Commercial Astoria, Oregon 


Oregon Marine Supply Co. 


Foot of 12th Street Astoria 
Builders Supply Co 
1777 Marine Drive Astoria 


Astoria Painting Co. 
234 W. Marine Drive Astoria, Oregon 


Fred Devine — “Salvage Chief” 
710 Marine Dr. Atwater 4-3496, Portland 


Union Steam Baths 
285 W. Marine Dr. Astoria, Oregon 
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History of Astoria City Government 


“if yo 


The City of Astoria was Incorporated in 1856. A city council neyo 


governed the city prior to the time of elected mayors. 
The first mayor was elected in 1873: 
The list is as follows: 


NAME Beginning of Term End of Term 
William F. Kippen August 1873 August 1874 
R. R. Spedden August 1874 August 1875 
|. W. Case August 1875 August 1876 
D. C. Ireland August 1876 January 1878 
W. W. Parker January 1878 January 1880 
D.C. Ireland January 1880 January 1882 
John Hahn January 1882 January 1884 
J. W. Hume January i884 January 1886 
J. C. Trullinger January 1886 January 1888 


C. H. Page January 1888 January 1890 
Magnus C. Crosby January 1890 November 189] 
Samuel Elmore November 1891 December 1891 
Magnus C. Crosby December 1891 January 1894 
Alfred Kinney January 1894 January 1896 
F. J. Taylor January 1896 January 1898 
Isaac Bergman January 1898 January 1902 
J. W. Surprenant January 1902 January 1906 
Herman Wise January i906 January 1909 


A. M. Smith January 1909 January 191] 
H. L. Henderson January 1911 January 1913 
Edward E. Gray January 1913 January 1915 
Fred J. Johnson January 1915 January 1917 
F. C. Harley January 1917 January 1919 
James Bremner January 1919 January 1923 
O. B. Setters January 1923 January 1927 
J. C. Tenbrook January 1927 January 193] 
W. C. Logan January 1931 July 1942 (Deceased) 


January 195] 


Orval Eaton January 1942 
January 1958 


Peter Cosovich January 1951 
Harry Steinbock January 1958 

In 1923 the City Manager Form of Government came into 
operation in Astoria. They were: 


NAME Beginning of Term End of Term 
O. A. Kratz January 1923 March 1928 
George Garrett March 1928 May 1934 
J. O. Convill September 1934 September 1940 
G. F. McClean September 1940 January 1943 
Brewer Billie January 1943 September 1945 
J. O. Convill September 1945 March 1949 
Brewer Billie March 1949 Dec. 1958 (Deceased) 
George McClean December 1958 March 1959 
Wm. Cunningham March 1959 


civic leaders. 


JOHNSON PLUMBING CO. 


Office FA 5-4013 


Residence FA 5-3217 
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Herman Wise, at far left, with some of Astoria’s 


HIRAM JOHNSON 
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The Guarantee Shop 








279 W. Marine Dr. 










Astoria, Oregon 
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Great Astoria Fire of 1922 





Astoria Fire 1922 


My first knowledge of the Astoria Fire of December 1922, 
was when the telephone awakened our family at 3 a.m. It was 
a neighbor who worked for McCartney and Snyder Electric 
Appliance Co. He had been called by his employers to help 
move goods out of the building. 


The fire had started just 45 minutes before in mid-town 
Astoria. My father John Christians owned a large warehouse 
located on the lot across from the Daily Astorian’s present site 
on 10th Street between Duane and Exchange Streets. He rented 
the building to my Uncle, August Hildebrand, who was in the 
furniture business. 


| remember my father hurriedly dressing, all the time ex- 
claiming that the town surely could not all be on fire as every- 
one said, they were just excited and exaggerated. 


It had snowed early that year and patches of snow lay upon 
the ground and on the edges of the roof tops. | remember the 
great burning coals falling all around our home and onto the 
snow. We could not see the fire from our house as we lived 
near the City Park on the south slope. 


My father returned sometime after daylight, now fully con- 
vinced that Astoria was doomed. He had helped the Hilde- 
brands carry as much as possible from the store before it 
burned. He was home to change his wet clothing as the fire- 
men played water over the building as the last things possible 
were carried out. After changing my father returned to watch 
his own building go. 


The streets were built on creosoted timbers. The creosote 
acted like fuel for the flames. The draft created under the 


WEST BOND MARKET 


189 W. Bond St. Astoria 


Congratulations to Astoria and 


the Lower Columbia Basin on 
Their 150th Birthday 


35 Years of Quality Service 
to the People of Astoria 


Complete Grocery Stock and 
The Finest of Meats 


Harvey Lundell 
Garey Lenhard 


WEST BOND MARKET 


189 W. Bond FA 5-1721 





open streets acted like a huge bellows. Firemen fighting fire 
on 10th Street saw a manhole fly open a block beyond the 


fireline and the flames shoot out of the Opening, starting a 
new series of blazes. 


My father was County Road Supervisor at the time, and was 
in charge of all the equipment used in the road building. 
The dynamite was stored at the County Poor Farm. 


It was decided to dynamite the buildings and open streets 
and in that way possibly control the flames. 


My father came home on his way to get the dynamite, and 
gave us a quick run-down on the latest details. | was always 
a very nervous child—easily upset and was so ill with the 
terror of the whole thing that | had to lay down. My mother 
anxious to see what was going on was tied down with me. 


Finally a family who had been burned out came up to stay 
with our neighbors, and my mother left me with them while 
she took my brother and went down to watch the last of the 
business section go up in flames. 


The fire burned just as it did in 1883, to the edge of the 
solid ground, or to the site of the original Fort Astoria, on 
which was located the St. Mary’s Hospital; and as in 1883 
St. Mary’s Hospital survived the fire. 


A great part of China town was burned. Astoria had a large 
Chinese population until that time. | was in the second grade, 
and | remember the Chinese children coming to school, when 
the schools were reopened, to get their books as they were 
moving out of town to the homes of relatives who would help 
them to find new jobs and new homes. 


In many ways, Astoria never really seemed to recover entirely 
from the fire. But undoubtedly a completely new town grew in 
place of the wooden city, buildings with false fronts, and 
streets built on wooden-creosoted timbers. There’s still a clean, 
fresh look about the city that boasts 150 years of existence. 


By Alta Schalk. 


Chris’ News 


1412 Commercial Astoria 


Brikwik Concrete Products 


496 W. Marine Drive Astoria, Oregon 


Ed Niemi— Mobil 


P.O. Box 989 Astoria, Oregon 


Miles Grocery 


4559 Leif Erickson Drive Astoria 


Morton’s 


1108 Commercial Astoria, Oregon 


Reed & Grimberg 


1238 Commercial Astoria, Oregon 


Palmberg Construction 
Pier 3 Astoria 


Congratulations from 


Oregon Fur Producers Assn. 
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Mobile Marine Dock 


Astoria, Oregon 





Freeze King 


3693 Leif Erickson Drive Astoria 


Thrifty Market 
Young’s Bay Shopping Center 


Maunula Shoe Store 


1133 Commercial Astoria 
The Fabric Shop 
255-14th Astoria 
Service Cleaners 
1616 Marine Drive Astoria 
Hallaux Paint Store 
229-1A4th Street Astoria 


Payne’s Men Store 


1174 Commercial Astoria, Oregon 
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We Join with Other Citizens in 
Observing the Sesqui-Centennial 


As the people of Astoria observe the Sesqi-Centennial of their city’s begin- 
ning, Astoria Plywood Corporation is Happy to join in tribute to those 
whose efforts have shaped this city into a grand place to work and live. 


By processing the timber of the area intc plywood of nation-wide repu- 
tation, the worker-owners of the Corporation have endeavored to broaden 
and strengthen the general economy. This, we feel, is the way we can best 
live up to the highest standards of citizenship. 


ASTORIA PLYWOOD CORPORATION 





Some First Setters 


Solomon Smith 





Solomon and Celiast Smith 


The first permanent white settler in Clatsop County was 
Solomon Smith. Smith came from Massachusetts in the Nythan- 
iel Wyeth expedition of 1832. He met and married Celiast, a 
Clatsop Indian Princess, who kad moved to Ft. Vancouver with 
the Hudson Bay Co. when they transferred the Company’s 
headquarters from Astoria. Smith taught shcool first at Van- 
couver, and later at French Prairier at the home of Joseph 
Gervais, Celiast’s brother-in-law, thus being the first school 
teacher in what is now Oregon. In 1840, upon the request of his 
wife, he moved to Clatsop, where he aided the Methodists 
Missionaries to establish a mission in that area. He brought the 
first horses and cattle to Clatsop County. He was chosen to be 





Happy Birthday! !! 


from 


Steinbock's Pharmacy 


11th and Commercial St. 
ASTORIA’S FRIENDLY DRUG STORE 


Prescriptions - Camera Supplies - 


Cosmetics - Sundries 
FREE Delivery Service 


Phone FA 5-5811 


Harry and Mary Steinbock 


and Their Stories 


the chairman of the Champoeg meeting, but through misspelling 
of his name Sydney Smith received the notification; however 
Solomon was at the meeting and was one of those dividing with 
the Americans. He was a representative to the state legislature 
from Clatsop County until his death. 


William H. Gray 


William Gray came with the Whitman-Spalding party to the 
Walla Walla country as a Presbyterian Missionary. The follow- 
ing year he went east and returned with his bride. Their son 
Judge J. H. D. Gray was the first all-white child to grow to 
adulthood born in the West. In 1839 they left the mission work 
in Walla Walla and moved to the Willamette Valley, later that 
year they moved to Clatsop Plains where in 1846 they helped 
establish the Presbyterian Church there. The present Clatsop 
Plains Church is named in their honor. Their son Judge Gray 
lived in Astoria for many years. He wrote the ‘’History of Ore- 
gon”’ among other books and articles. His house, built nearly 
100 years ago is still standing, and is in excellent condition. 
The present ownes, Dr. and Mrs. Ed Harvey reside at its orig- 
inal location on 17th and Grand Avenue. 


Dr. Bethenia Owens-Adair 


Born Bethenia Owens, Dr. Adair crossed the Great Plains with 
her parents in 1843 and immediately settled on Clatsop Plains. 
Her mother brought the first flax seed to this country and 
raised the first flax. Her father, Tom Owens, 
County’s first sheriff. 


was Clatsop 


Congratulations on 


Your Birthday 


McGregor's Supply Co. 


1247 Marine Drive Astoria 


SPORTING GOODS 


Complete Full Time Gunsmith Service 
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At the age of 14 Bethenia married Legrand Hill, a worthless 
Ne’r do-well. After a son was born, she shocked the country- 
side by securing a divorce. She was now determined to receive 
the education she had missed as a child. She managed to go to 
school, never allowing the ridicules of the students to bother 
her for attending school as a grown woman. She soon was 
teaching in a subscription school on Clatsop Plains, later Skipa- 
non, and still later, Astoria. In 1864 she built a house for her- 


self and her son on the trail that later became Franklin Avenue 
in Astoria. The house is still standing on the back of its lot 


just east of the Franklin Apartments. 


After a few years she and her son moved to Roseburg to join 
her family. There she became a milliner, and a practical nurse. 
She then moved to California where her son could attend school 
while she took up nursing. It was here that she decided to 
become a doctor. It was with extreme difficulties that she was 
tinally accepted to a medical school in the east where she 
learned electro-medical treatments. After practicing in Portland 
tor several years, she was accepted at the University of Michigan 
in its school of medicine. Here she received her medical de- 
gree. Later she studied in Europe. She returned to Portland and 
was the first woman surgeon to practice in the west. 


Later she married an old family friend, Col. John Adair. 
John Adair was the first West Point graduate west of the Mis- 
sissippi. His father Gen. Adair was the first collector of customs 
west of St. Louis and was stationed at Astoria, where he opened 
the Customs Office in April 1849. Dr. Owens-Adair then moved 
with the Colonel to Sunnymead, his farm, located on the knoll 
just south of what is now the Clatsop County Airport. Dr. 


Owens-Adair died in 1926. The story of her life appeared on 
the television program ‘Ford Theater,’” and more and more the 
outstanding work of this woman is being recognized nationally, 

k Pay ae in articles of the progress of women, historical sketches, and 
Dr. Owens-Adair women in medicine. ‘ 
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Nancy Welch 


Welch Family 


The first permanent family to make their home in Astoria 
was Mr. and Mrs. James Welch. Their daughter Sarah Welch, 
was the first all-white child born in Astoria. They bought part 
of the Shively homestead in central Astoria in 1846 

Nancy and James Welch came to Oregon in the wagon train 
of 1844 and first settled in Oregon City. It was there they met 
John Shively, who offered to sell them part of his claim in 
Astoria. 

When a Methodist church was to be built in Astoria, James 
Welch donated the land. The first church stood on the corner 
of what is now 15th and Franklin. The Welch’s first home stood 
across the street on the property now owned by Mrs. Florence 
Flavel. 

On November 9, 1899 the Nancy Dickerson Welch Cabin 
No. 6 Native Daughters of Oregon was organized at Astoria, in 
honor of its first permanent woman resident. 


Captain Alexander Lattie 


Captain Lattie came to Oregon as commander of a Hud- 
son’s Bay Ship in 1827. He acted as river pilot from the 
Columbia river's mouth to Vancouver, Wash. for several 
years. He became one of the first Columbia River Bar Pilots, 
and piloted the first steamer to cross the Columbia River Bar, 
The Beaver in 1836. He was stationed as Bar Pilot at Astoria 
and in 1846 took over as factor of the Hudson’s Bay Post at 
Astoria upon the retirement of James Birnie. He continued 
as pilot until 1849 when he was drowned. His family then 
moved to Seaside, where his son William took up the dona- 
tion land claim that is now Seaside. His wife with her children 
established the Summer House, the first beach resort on the 
Northwest Coast. A daughter married A. J. Cloutrie, and they 
then took over the management of the resort. In 1873 the 
Cloutries sold out to Ben Holladay who established the famous 
Seaside House. 
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Were These the Old ‘Shack Houses’’? 


Van Dusens: 


Mr. and Mrs. Adam Van Dusen crossed the plains in 1847. 
They reached Oregon City of that year. In 1848 they decided 
to move to the Lower Columbia area. A few days before they 
were to leave George L. Curry was to marry a Miss Boone, 
but they had no wedding clothes. The Van Dusens sold them 
theirs. George Curry later became one of Oregon's Governors. 
After living in different locations around Astoria, they moved 
into the town in 1849. Here they moved into what had been 
the Shark House, as it was one of those built by the survivors 
of the ship ‘’Shark’’. Mr. Van Dusen was the first man to sell 
goods from shelves rather than trade barrels as did the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. store. Mr. Van Dusen also opened the first Insurance 
business in the area. 


Capt. William Morrison 


Capt. William Morrison received his title as one of the 
Captains of the Wagon Train of 1844. His family arrived with 
him at Clatsop in January 1845. The family first lived with 
the Solomon Smiths as did almost all of the first settlers until 
their home could be built. Capt. Morrison took up the dona- 
tion land claim that now included the property on which stands 
the Gray Memorial Church, and Cemetery behind, Camp Rilea, 
Morrison School and Morrison Station. Mrs. Morrison was 
nurse and midwife to the early settlers of that area. They gave 





the property for the first school in the County, the Cemetery, 
and the Presbyterian Church. Their home, over 100 years old, 
was one of those marked as a Centennial home in 1859. It 


is still standing and is occupied by one of their descendants, 
Mrs. Harold Tagg. 


Jane Barnes 


Jane Barnes, an English Bar Maid, came to Astoria with 
her benefactor Donald McTavish, in 1814. She was thus the 
first white woman to appear in the Northwest. In June of that 
year Mr. McTavish, who had been sent here to act as Governor 
of the Northwest Property, drowned while crossing the river. 
Jane then returned to England where she told of her exper- 
iences, one of which had been a proposal of marriage by the 
son of the Great Chief Comcomly. Her stories aroused so much 
interest that operettas, stories, poems and songs were written 
about her. One song traced to her is the one we all know, 


She shall have rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 
Elephants to ride upon my little Irish Rose,’’ 
“So come to your Naybob 
And next St. Patrick’s Day 
Be Mrs. Mumbo, Jumbo Jijibojay.”’ 
O’Shae. 
Her listeners thinking she had received a proposal from an 


Indian Prince from a South Sea Indian Isle, rather than an 
American Indian at the mouth of the Columbia River. 


Father Leopold Dieleman 


Father Dieleman a pioneer Catholic Priest of the Northwest 
came to Oregon in 1862 and was soon sent to Eastern Oregon 
to do Missionary work, and in 1864 built a church in Canyon 
City. In all the region of Eastern Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Nevada and Northern California there was no other Catholic 
priest. 


He traveled on horseback through the region carrying only 
a camp blanket, jerkey and hardtack. In 1871 he built the 
church at Baker City. The illness of his father called him 
back to Belgium in 1872. 


From the time of his return to Oregon in 1874 Father 
Dieleman was pastor of the church at Salem which had been 
his first parish in Oregon when he arrived here in 1862. He 
remained here until 1879 when the was sent to Astoria to 
become rector of this parish. The church here was built in 
1874, but there had been constant friction. Father Dieleman 
soon created harmony. Under his supervision the church was 
finished and paid for, the rectory improved, (it is still standing, 
northeast of the church, and is occupied by Mrs. Leola Ball) 
St. Mary’s hospital was planned and built, and a convent 
school built. He purchased the Old Oregonian Hotel in Sea- 
side and enlarged it into a 100 bed hospital. This too, like 
St. Mary’s in Astoria was in charge of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence. Until 1900 he had complete charge of the entire work. 
After this time he gradually turned his duties over to his as- 
sistant, but continued on as chaplain at Fort Stevens and 
Fort Columbia. 

While in Europe in 1872, lhe had a private audience with 
Pope Pius IX. At that time the late Pope Leo, who was then 
a cardinal at the Vatican, led Father Dieleman into the pres- 
ence of the venerable pontiff. 


Hobsons 


William Hobson left England after the death of wife, in 
1843. He brought his sons John and Richard with him. The 
family arrived in New Orleans and came on up the Mississippi 
to St. Louis. Here they heard of the first wagon train leaving 
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for Oregon from St. Joseph that yeor. Marcus Whitman and 
Miles Ayers led the train. Upon arrival at Oregon City, the 
Hobsons immediately took passage to Astoria. Finding only 
one American at this settlement, probably Rev. Fisher, they 
moved on to Clatsop Plains. William Hobson took the donation 
land claim, part of which is now Camp Kiwanilong. John Hob- 
son took the donation land claim across from what is now 
the Astoria Golf Club, now known as the Pioneer place. 

John Hobson first became interested in the cattle business. 
In 1863 he moved his family to Astoria where he built a 
home on what is now 6th and Bond street, but was at that 


time just above the edges of the water of the Columbia 
River. 

John Hobson with D. K. Warren organized the Astoria 
National Bank, and for awhile was collector of customs at 
Astoria, 

John Hobson’s home is still standing and is in its 98th 


year. It is the only home in Astoria still occupied by the origi- 
nal family, as his great granddaughter, Marjorie, and her 
father Charles Halderman make this beautiful old house their 
home. 


Capt. Hustler 


Capt. Hustler arrived in Astoria on Christmas Day of 1849 
aboard the Mary Taylor of which he was part owner. He at 
once began piloting ships across the dangerous Columbia 
River Bar. 


The board of pilot commissioners was not organized until 
1852 and Capt. Hustler received the first branch. 

He married Eliza Jane McKean on May 27, 1852. He built 
a home for her on what is now 8th and Exchange Streets. The 
house was moved to 8th and Duane in later years and is still 
standing, although no longer used as a home. The house is 
however the oldest building in Astoria. 

In later years Capt. Hustler quit the sea and worked in 
both city and county offices. When Ben Holladay became 
active in transportation lines in Oregon, Capt. Hustler was 


put in charge of the Main Street dock at Astoria and held 
this position until his death in 1893. 
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Capt. George Flavel Gen. John Adair 


In 1848 President Polk appointed Gen. Adair collector of 
customs at Astoria, Oregon. This occurred before the discovery 
of gold in California was known in the Atlantic states. De- 
cember 12, 1848, Gen. Adair, his wife and their six children 
left New Orleans in the old steamer Falcon, bound for Oregon, 
via the Isthmus of Panama. This pioneer steamship reached 
San Francisco, February 28, 1849 being the first steam vessel 
to enter the Gclden Gate. Here Gen. Adair had to find other 
passage to the Columbia River. He fortunately met Capt. 
Nathaniel Crosby, who was going to Oregon with the little 
brig, Valadora. The ship reached Astoria April 3, 1849. The 
family first moved into the McClure house, where he imme- 
diately set up his customs office, but when wishing to pur- 
chase land from either Shively or McClure, Adair found the 
price cf land to be far too expensive. He then moved to upper 
Astorio and established the Customs House, in his home there. 
In 1852 a building was erected with government funds to house 
the Customs House, this was the first federal building in the 
West. 


Tilicum, a “‘jargon’’ word derived from the Old Chinook 
Indian language, is one survival in the western American 
language, at least as a name for beach homes and business. 
Literally translated, the word means simply people, but it 
also connotes population, persons, tribe, nation, folks, friends, 
associates, relations. The Chinook Jargon, an Indian trade 
languase formed centuries ago, was adopted by the white 
fur traders and settlers. By the 1870's, at least 100,000 
persons, Indians and whites, could carry on a conversation 
in the trade language.—V.J. 


With government came, inevitably, taxes. Date of first 
levy is lost in early county archives, but a listing in 1855 
shows John Adair paid a total of $18 on personal property 
assessed at $1700. Of this amount, $12.75 went to the county 
tax fund; $1.70 to the district school; $2.55 to territorial tax; 
and $1 to poll tax.—vV.J. 





Captain Flavel arrived into the port of Astoria as first of- 
ticer on the ship Goliath, in 1850. 





Roland VY. Brownlie Byron Olson 


Before long he purchased a pilot schooner. Business was : 
profitable for him in this line that he began to accumulate R. J. Hanson, CLU Henry Parrish 
a vast fortune. Soon he entered into another enterprise by 


investing in the sawmill business. He later owned several Clifford Hitchman Bill Roundy 
steam tugs, built the first wharf in Astoria, the Occidental arataiotinian Yohnctaseabord 
Hotel. besides several other buildings and residences. He 
owned several ships which plied ce Nilee Saves Ea Fred Ihander Helen Sharp 

ifi m shore to shore. Near Ft. Stevens he ; F ' 
BT ce geet eo0 eae of land upon which were built William J, Leahy Bill Wilkens 
the wharfs and the Flavel Hotel by the Great Northern Rail- Lea Meoaillians Bob Wooldridge 
road for use by the tourists using their luxury liners. Mr. e 


Flavel received $325,000 for this property, and with his other Dorothy Neitzel 
holdings became the first millionaire in Clatsop County. He 
was the organizer of the First National Bank of Astoria. 


In 1883 he built a mansion for his family. It was the show 
place of Astcria. Its many fireplaces were made from tiles 
and woods brought by his ships from all parts of the world. 
Also shrubs and trees imported from many different lands, 
were set to grow throughout his lawns. ewer Garambin Life 

A cupola was built up from the third story of the house, 
and from here Capt. Flavel could see over the Columbia River 
Bar and watch for his ships to enter the river. 


Underwriters Association 


In 1933 Miss Patricia Flavel, great granddaughter of the 
Captain deeded the old home to the County. It was first used 
by the Red Cross, but after World War || turned over to the 
Historical Society to be used as the home for the County 
Museum. 


The house is considered to be one of the finest examples 
of Victorian architecture in the Northwest. 
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Thomas Linville 


Tom Linville was known as Skukum ‘’Strong man of the 
Trail’’ in Chinook Jargon, In the gold rush in Alaska, Tom Lin- 
ville, who was well over 6 feet tall and built accordingly, car- 
ried freight up the Chilkoot Pass and was able to pack from 
175 to 235 pounds up the steep trail without apparent diffi- 
culty. He was always ready to give others who could not make 
the steep grade a willing hand. It was here he received the 
name of Skukum. He carried one man the 14 miles over the 
pass to Lake Lindeman as the man had broken his leg and 
would not postpone his crossing of the pass because of it. 


Linville came to Oregon in 1878 from Missouri. He ar- 
rived in Astoria in 1882 where he became engaged in the 
dray business. From 1886 to 1889 he held a position as 
policeman. During the time of Pres. Benjamin Harrison, he 
was the inspector of customs between Astoria and Portland. 
On the first trip of the steamship ‘’Elder’’ to Alaska in 1887 
he went there for the purpose of handling freight on the Chil- 
koot Pass. He at first used horses and sleds, but soon found 
that this was overdone so started packing on foot. In August 
1898 Mr. Linville, now again in Astoria, was appointed street 
superintendent and three months later was elected to the office. 


On New Years Eve 1898 Sheriff Wiliams was murdreed by 
Charles Willard and Linville was appointed by the county 
commission to take his place; taking the oath of office Jan. 
5, 1899. The following year he was elected to the position 
on the Republican ticket. He was re-elected the next term. 
During his career as sheriff he had to deal with many reck- 
less and daring desperadoes, but his fearlessness, daring and 
strength usually quieted them. During this period Astoria was 
known as the most wicked and lawless city in the world, 
Probably no man of his age in the entire country had arrested 
more men than he. The tales of his bravery and deeds are 
a legend in Astoria. 





August Hildebrand 


In 1883 August Hildebanrd came from Germany to his 
sister and borther-in-law’s home in Astoria. He was just ipzah 


His brother-in-law, Martin Foard of Foard and Stokes Co. 
gave him a job helping deliver groceries until he learned to 
speak the English language. 


The second day Hildebrand was in Astoria, the city burned, 
and Foard and Stokes Co. with it. However before long the 
wooden city was rebuilt and business went on as _ before. 
Hildebrand worked at any job assigned to him, all the time 
his quick mind observing the ways of business and life in 
Astoria. 


His employers observed this and decided to send him to 
return he was 


business college in San Francisco. After his 
made bookkeeper for the company. 


In 1903 Hildebrand 
went into business selling 
furniture in partnership 
with J, J. Robinson. That 
same year he also went 
into the quarry business 


with several other As- 
torians. In 1905 he de- 
cided to go into the 
furniture business on 
his own. All this while 
he had slowly acquired 
real estate holdings 


throughout the county. 


In 1922 his store was 
destroyed with the rest 
of the city in the great 
Astoria fire. As soon as 
possible he rebuilt his 
store and was soon ready 
to serve his customers 
again. 


During World War II 
the many Hildebrand en- 
terprises expanded. Aid- 
ed now by his two grown 
sons, Hildebrand began 
to take a less active part 
in the daily tasks, and 
could devote time to his 
favorite hobbies. Writing 
the history of old As- 
toria and the surround- 
ing country was one of 
his most notable. 





He was a_ trusted 
friend to all who knew their 65th wedding anniversary. 
him. He kept money 


for safe keeping, for Chinese, Hindus, Afgahans, European 
immigrants, back woodsmen, and timid old ladies. He was 
always pleasant and obliging, possibly the secret of his success. 


His story is truly the story of the American Way, that from 
so humble a beginning, life can be whatever you wish to make 
it. 


By Alta Schalk 


Tschlatsoptschs is the way the native Indians Pronounced 
their tribal name. As one old-timer who heard them said, 
‘a lot of spit and gurgle’’ was required to talk like an Indian. 
No white tongue could manage this mouthful of consonants 
so the word was eluded to Clatsop and became the name of 
the county of which Astoria is seat. Legend has it the name 
meant ‘‘dried salmon’’ and it was Originally applied by the 


Indians to a river-shore site between present Warrenton and 
Hammond.—YV.J. 


Mr. and Mrs. August Hildebrand on 



















Today’s Biggest Value... 
and how it grew! 





On Christmas Eve, 1885. 
Astoria received its first 
electric service from a 
dynamo installed at J. C. 
Trullinger’s West Shore 
Mills (marked with an 
X). Enough electricity 
was generated to light 
only 30 are lamps. Cus- 
tomers paid $16 a month 
for each lamp! 


i s 5 tt ee 
When PP&L began serving Astoria in 1910. electricity 
was used mostly for lighting, and just a few home appli- 
ances. But how electric service did catch on! 









Today, nine out of ten Clatsop 
County homes heat water and 
cook electrically—and most fami- 
lies use electricity for dozens of 
other jobs. PP&L electric service 
is working hard for Clatsop Coun- 
ty business and industry, too. 





And your electric company is an important payroll industry and one of the largest taxpayers 
in Clatsop County. PP&L’s $334,000 annual payroll means added buying power to help Clatsop 
County businesses grow and prosper. Large state and local tax payments, $204,610 last year, 
help pay for schools, roads and other essential services in Clatsop County. 


At home and on the job, your PP&L electric service is today’s biggest value! 


PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Serving Astoria Since 1910 
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John Shively 
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John H. Shively received his training as a civil engineer in 
his home state of Kentucky. 


In 1843 he joined a wagon train coming to Oregon and 
arrived in Oregon City of that same year. He did survey 
work in Oregon City and Portland. Dr. John McLaughlin told 
him of old Astoria and of the unclaimed land there. 


Late in the autumn of 1843 Shively arrived in Astoria. 
Here he immediately began to survey lines for a donation 
land claim. The Hudson’s Bay Factor wasted no time in tell- 
ing hom to get off the Hudson’s Bay property. This had been 
with other settlers, but not with Shively. Shively 
soon let the factor know who owned Astoria; the United 
States or the British. A Baptist Missionary, Rev. Ezra Fisher, 
had built a crude home or mission south of the Hudson’s Bay 
Post, but being a timid soul could not combat the highhanded- 
ness of the ‘‘Company”’’personell. Shively purchased Rev. Fish- 
er’s home and soon set to remodeling it. As he worked his 
fury at the Hudson’s Bay Company grew and he determined 
there and then to do all he could in settling the question of 
tne boundary between Canada and the United States. In 1845 
he left for the east. Along the way to his destination he sang 
the praises of Oregon to anyone who would listen. When he 


arrived in St. Louis he soon attracted the attention of a gov- 
ernment official who was visiting there. This official invited 


effectual 


Shively Park built for Astoria Centennial 1911. Note replica of old ‘Fort Astoria’ 
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in background. 


Shively to come to Washington with him where in all prob- 
ability he could lend some advice on the question which had 
arisen over the boundary dispute of the Oregon Country. 


Upon arriving in Washington, Shively met with not only 
Pres. Polk and his committee on foreign relations, but also 
with the British ambassador, Lord Parkingham, and his min- 
isters. How much a part Shively really played in the boundary 
settlement is not known, but action began immediately after 
his interviews. Oregon was admitted as a territory in 1846 
to the United States, and was now to be included in the U. S. 
Pestal Service. Without hesitation Astoria was chosen as the 
logical site for the U. S. Post Office, the first west of the 
Rocky Mountains. John Shively who had done so much to 
sell Oregcn to the United States was appointed its first post 
mester. 


On March 8, 1847 Shively arrived in Astoria and imme- 
diately opened the post office in a front downstairs bedroom 
of his home on what is now 15th street. 


The cloud often capping Saddle Mountain, visible from the 
south slopes and from the Astoria column viewpoint, is 
Thunderbird rising from his nest. So ravenous is the huge 
bird's appetite that each day he must find a whole whale for 
his repast. This is an ancient, if fanciful Chinook Indian legend. 
Saddle mountain state park may be reached by paved road 
from Sunset highway just east of Necanicum junction. The 
mountain is one of the state’s major wildflower refuges.—V.J. 


Charles Stevens 


Charles Stevens brought his family to Oregon in the Wagon 
Train of 1852. They first settled in Milwaukie, Oregon, but 
in 1854 moved to the Lower Columbia area. They lived be- 
tween Oysterville, Wash., and Astoria until 186] when they 
moved to Astoria permanently. 


The family’s claim to notice was in their father’s remark- 
ably vivid descriptions of the surrounding country in which they 
lived. It seems that it was up to Mrs. Stevens to make the 
greater share of the living by taking in boarders and roomers, 
and wash, sew and iron for the many bachelors inhabiting 
early Oregon. Mr. Stevens meanwhile spent his time writing 
letters to his friends and relatives in the east. In his writings 
he painted everything here with a most rosy picture in an 
attempt to entice his readers to join the family in Oregon. 


The family also left behind a group of old-historically in- 
teresting houses along Franklin Ave. between 12th and 14th 
streets which are all standing to this day except for one. 


In 1854 Capt. Hiram Brown built a house in Adairville 
(Uppertown) thinking that was to become the main part of 
Astoria. By 1861 he could see that the city instead was to 
be in McClure’s Astoria near the site of the original Fort. 
He had his house placed on rollers and moved to the water’s 
edge where it was moved onto a scow. The scow brought it 
to 11th and Franklin Ave. where it was put once again upon 
rollers and moved up Franklin Ave. to near 14th. It was until 
recently occupied by the Chisholm family. The original house 
was moved without cracking the plaster or breaking a window. 
It is probably the oldest house in Astoria, except for the 
Hustler House. Capt. Brown married Esther Stevens. In 1868 
Mr. Stevens built a house nearly across from Capt. Brown’s 
home. He made the bricks himself. The house with the original 
bricks in its foundation are still to be seen on Franklin Ave. 
and 14th Streets. It is occupied by Mrs. Nola Hughes. 


Frances Stevens married George Warren who was in the 
logging business in Knappa. They started a house across 14th 
Street north of Mr. Stevens home, and next door to the 





OG 
Bethenia Owens-Adair house. Warren was killed in 1875 
and a few years later Frances, his widow married |. W. Case, 
Astoria’s first banker. Case finished the house, and it was 
thereafter known as the |. W. Case house. It was owned by 
Dr. and Mrs. Pilkington for many years, and is still standing 
in excellent condition. 


Irving Stevens, probably seeing the profits of a boarding 
house, built the ‘Stevens Boarding House’’ on Franklin Ave. 
near 12th about 1875. It stood until a few years ago when 
the family no longer could keep it in repair. It was sold to 
the Zion Lutheran Church, which group tore the old building 
down and built in its place its new parsonage. 

by Alta Schalk 
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Astoria Real Estate Co. 
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Kindred 


Capt. and Mrs. Henry Kindred came with two children to 
Oregon in the emigration of 1844. Mrs. Kindred walked the 
entire way from the Blue Mountains of Eastern Oregon to 
Milwaukie, Oregon when their animals were unable to pull 
the extra burden of the family. On Christmas Eve after reach- 
ing Milwaukie, Mrs. Kindred gave birth to her third child. 
The family made their way soon after to Clatsop Plains. In 
the early spring of 1845 they traded Jerry Tullers donation land 
claim, which later became Gearhart for one yolk of oxen. 
Here the Kindred’s established their first home in the county. 


One of the most interesting experiences of the Kindred’s 
early days here was when the Ship Woodpecker, loaded with 


flour was wrecked while entering the Columbia River. The 
settlers realizing the value of her cargo tried to salvage as 
much as possible. 


The weather was stormy and salvage could be done only 
for short periods of time. The Kindred men had gone to the 
beach, but had not returned as Mrs. Kindred expected. She 
went to look for them, but since the tide had turned and was 
fast coming in, they had loaded their few sacks in a skiff and 
started up Tansy Creek for home. When Mrs. Kindred arrived 
at the site of the wreck, the flood tide had broken up the 
ship and released the sacks of flour which were floating to 
shore like so many white geese. Mrs. Kindred removed all 
unneeded clothing and waded into the sea to meet the on- 
coming flour. She worked without conception of time until 
her family searching now for her found her and 360 sacks of 
flour. She still was watching for any stray sacks that might 
bob up out of the ship’s hold. 


Later the Kindreds sold this donation land claim and moved 
to Warrenton. Many of their family is still prominent in the 
area. 





BEST WISHES FOR THE NEXT 150 


We have enjoyed doing business in Astoria for 
the past 16 years and we are happy to be a 


part of this community. 


SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. 


1426 Commercial 


Astoria 








Picturesque Youngs River Falls South of Astoria 


CABLE PICTURES ARE BETTER! 


SEE IT ALL ON CABLE 


5 Channles - 3 Networks 


CLATSOP TELEVISION CO. 


1036 Duane FA 5-6114 








Said Gulam, The Mohammedan 





August Hildebrand, 88 years of age, one of Astoria’s patri- 
archs and an ardent booster of the historical background of 
the community, has donated a set of bound journals, taken from 
the original records of the Hudson’s Bay company, to the 
Astoria public library. The gift places the local library in the 
category of the nation’s top-ranking libraries subscribing to the 
costly journals, considered invaluable by historians in their 
research of early records. 
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Arvid Wuonola Signs 


2nd and Marine Drive Astoria, Ore. 


/\ true story 


from the writings of 
August Hildebrand 


Years past, when Mr. A. B. Hammond’s ‘Saw Mill,’’ in upper 
Astoria was running full blast, he employed among numerous 
people, a lot of Hindus who lived in a colony by themselves in 
Alderbrock. They were the tall, well built, athletic people of 
India. Many of them traded in my store. Their standard of 
living was not as high as the European whites, nor the Amer- 
ican; their wants were but few. 


Among these people was an individual showing a superior 
intelligence. He did not wear the customary turban and could 
be likened in appearance to a Greek. He had a frindly dispo- 
sition and appeared eager for information and knowledge. 
In the course of conversation when he visited my store, the 
fact was brought out, that he was an Afghanistan man and 
not a Hindu. He asked if | knew what an Afghanistan was. 
| assured him that | had some knowledge of the different 
nationalities in Asia. He emphasized the fact, that a Hindu 
was a British subject—and that an Afghanistan was not a 
British subject; Afghanistan was not a British dominion, it was 
an independent state. He asked me the nationality of my 
forebearers. This gave me a chance to test his mentality and 
education. | told him they were German and asked if he knew 
what that meant. He readily answered, ‘‘Oh, | 
German means. They are not French, and they are not English, 
they are German.’’ This assured me that he was possessed 
with a fair degree of understand, or perhaps a light degree. 


know what 


In the course of time he kept on friendly terms with me. 
| found him very interesting, especially in the explanation of 
world affairs and religious understnading. During the different 
conversations, he informed me that he was a Mohammedan 
and |, of course was a Christian. He even had heard of Martin 


€0 


Luther. 

A big surprise was it to me when one day he came and 
asked me if | would be kind enough to take care of his money. 
| was somewhat perplexed as to this request; however, | told 
him trat | would be very glad to take care of his money, if it 
pleased him. He was yard man at Hammond Mill and did not 
command high wages. In about a week he came, he had 
several hundred dollars, which he put before me and said, 
“Here they are, you take care of them.” In order to make it 
interesting for him, | told him ‘’Gulam, | shall be glad to pay 
you a nominal amcunt of interest for this money, during the 
time | take care of it.’’ At these words he drew back and said 
to me, “Mr. Hildebrand, | am giving you this money because 
the bank insulted me by offering me interest and | do not 
want you to do the same.”’ 


On the spur of the moment | caught myself, knowing that 
he was a Mohammedan and that a Mohammedan, living under 
the rules, commandments and laws of Moses, cannot use and 
does not accept interest on money. | could understand the 
reason and said to him, ‘‘Gulam, | beg your pardon for offer- 
ing you interest. | shall take care of your money in anway you 
see fit.’ He said, ‘’Mr. Hildebrand, | do not want interest, 
However, | would like to have my money back at any time 
| ask for it. The Americans count two cents as nothing and 
three cents as five. If | gave you two cents, | want the return 
of two cents, and if | give you three cents | do not expect five 
Anytime you can do me favors they will be thankfully re- 
ceived, BUT NO INTEREST.” | understood. All this was previous 
to the introduction of copper cent pieces on the Pacific Coast. 


In the course of time he added to the original amount of 
his savings which amounted to about thirty or forty dollars 
each month. This matter was going on for quite a while. 
| always was in an expectant mood as to what was to happen, 


or what the idea was in trusting me with his money. | was 
apprehensive and distrustful. At one time he came and gave 
me a little vial of rose oil, stating that this was from his 
native land, where roses were plentiful and rose oil an article 
of commerce and said that it was for ‘’my lady.’’ | did not 
know Oriental customs and had heard of Oriental wiles, etc., 
and had somewhat of an aversion to accepting presents for 
“my lady,’ but took it in an expectant mood, At another 


time he brought me a pair of Oriental slippers, those that 
are turned up at the toes and form a canoe. They were made 


cf leather, richly embroidered with gold braid, again telling 
me they were for ‘’my lady.’ 


| did not wish to be very intimate with him, as | did not 
know the meaning of all this. At one time, | thought, | had 
to do something for him; perhaps to give him a present and 
was perplexed as to what to give him. Thinking that a laborer 
cooking for himself, was perhaps fond of sweet meats and 
cake, | went to the nearest bakery and bought a nice angel 
cake. This | set before him and said, ‘‘Gulam, | have a present 
for you. Here is a cake. You take it with my compliments and 
best wishes.’’ He drew back from the cake and looked me 
in the face and said, ‘’Mr. Hildebrand, tell me one thing 
before | take this cake. Is this cake made with hog fat?”’ 


Again | was dumbfounded and perplexed. Catching myself 
and knowing that at that time lard had gone to the front at 
Flanders, and that most of our bakery goods was made with 
cotton seed oil, | told him half truthfully that the cake was made 
with cotton seed oil. At this assurance he took the cake and 
thanked me very much. 


In time the money gathered in amount. | was continually 
apprehensive as to the finality. The total amounted to over 
eight hundred dolars. The intercourse remained the same 
throughout all this time, very courteous. One day Gulam came 





Van's Dress Shop & Alterations 
1395 Duane Astoria 


Yost Canvas & Leather Goods 
1861 Exchange Astoria 


Town & Country Home’ly Center 


1241 Duane Astoria 
Shaner’s Jewelry 
922 Commercial Astoria 


Jim’s Broasted Chicken 
Highway 101 Astoria, Ore. 


Bell Bros. Jewelers 


925 Commercial Astoria 


Radio Service Co. 


262 - 9th Astoria 





Greta’s Gifts 


1180 Commercial Astoria 


Columbia Travel Bureau 
968 Commercial St. Astoria, Ore. 


Bruce Armstrong's Western Auto 


1116 Commercial Astoria 


Loop-Jacobsen Jewelry 


559 Commercial Astoria, Oregon 


Clatsop Farm & Garden 


288 W. Marine Drive Astoria 
Bay View Motel 
783 W. Marine Drive FA 5-9841 


Marine Equipment Co. 
GMC Parts and Service 3578 Leif Erickson Dr. 
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to the store and said, ‘Mr. Hildebrand, you got my money and 
| want my money. | want to gO away, possibly home. | know 
you have not the money all on hand. This week you get it, or 
next week, you need not worry. You get it together and when 
you have it all together, | come and get it.” 


It all sounded like the voices of sweet angels from Heaven 
that spoke to me. To my mind came the anxiety of the white 
man when he is in an expectant mood about money. This man 
from tne Orient, who had been brought up in an entirely differ- 


ent civilization had that calm confidence that his money was 
there. 


| assured him that the money would be together in but a 
short time and he thanked me for that. In a week or so, he 
called at the store and | said to him, ‘‘Gulam, your money is 
ready.’’ His answer was, “’l thank you very much Mr. Hilde- 
brand.’’ He put the different receipts on the counter, counted 
them very carefully, and | counted out the money to the cent. 
He gathered the money, all silver and gold in a cloth bag, 
and thanked me very much for having taken care of his 


valuables. After a cordial goodby, | received two letters from 
him from California mentioning things in general and again 
thanking me for having taken care of his money. 


This was the finality of an affair that is pleasant in my 
memory. | do not know where this man is at the present time. 
He may be among the roses in Afghanistan. At any rate this 
man working in the rain, snow, and slush in Hamond’s Lumber 
Yard gave me, a merchant of Astoria, the greatest lesson in 
“Christianity’’ that | have ever received. 


| was, and am dumbfounded as to a Mohammedan’s relig- 
ious conception, living up to them, in a strange country, and 
under trying circumstances, and am thoroughly ashamed of 
my distrust toward him. Nevertheless, with all this experience 
| glory in the fact, that a Mohammedan has given a so-called 
Christian, a religious lesson that he shall never forget. 


From the writings of A. Hildebrand. 


Lower Columbia Bowl, Inc. 


826 Marine Drive Astoria 


Josephson’s Brine-Cured 
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Frank & Hermans’ Barber Shop 


1124 Marine Drive Astoria 


Columbia Soft Drinks 


1007 Marine Drive Astoria 


Northwest Propeller Works 
421 Industry Astoria 


Astoria Office Appliance Co. 
1164 Commercial St. Astoria 


BURKE'S MEN'S STORE 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX 
STETSON HATS ARROW SHIRTS 


PENDLETON SHIRTS INTERWOVEN SOCKS 


1117 Commercial Street FA 5-2751 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. 


1161 Commercial St. Astoria, Ore. 


Peter Pan Grocery & 
Meat Market 


712 Niagara Astoria, Oregon 


Buster Brown Shoe Store 


1125 Commercial Astoria 
Utzinger’s Book Store 
1292 Commercial Astoria 


Lawson’s Confectionery 
1187 Commercial Astoria 


Astoria Janitor & Paper Supply 
1072 Marine Drive Astoria 
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Old Timer's Stores from the Writings of August Hildebrand 








Foard and Stokes booth at first Clatsop County Fair. 


One day during the ‘90's | hitched a ride on a passenger 
train from Astoria to Clatskanie, a flat car, cordwood car, a 
two-wheeler cart and a horse occupied the flat car, this was 
by special arrangement with influential railroad people. Of 
course this was no ordinary affair. It took the attention of 
people. On the same train were Martin Foard, my brother- 
in-law, Theodore Olson, a druggist, and myself. After reaching 
Clatskanine, we hired a saddle horse for Theodore O. and 
traveled over the mountain to Mist, thence to the Andrew 
Olso farm, here we met the Foard, Theodore Olson, Hildebrand 
families. 


We stopped the night at the Andrew Olson farm, and next 
morning, Theodore Olson, Foard and |, with Dan Reierson as 
leader took the route by horse trail and riverbed to the mouth 
of the Nehalem River. Our troubles had already begun at 
Clatskanie when Theodore Olson got ornery about swallowing 
“’so much dust’’—and when we let him and his horse be the 
leader, he would scoot to the side and say, ‘You're pushing 
me too much.’’ He continued to be obstrusive this morning in 
refusing to go down the steep bank at Andrew Olson’s ford— 
Dan Reierson had to pull the horse and him down and over. 
Up and down the right ridge trail we went to the Hill settle 
ment called Hamlet. Martin Foard with Wm. McGregor, the 
sawmillman, had travelled by boat the entire Nehalem River 
from Mist to the mouth, and Foard knew what to expect. 


Foard’s horse developed lameness, on acount of losing a shoe. 
We tried to persuade Theo. O. to take the lame horse back to 
Dan Reierson’s farm (the horse would then know his way 
home), but chickenhearted Theodore would not consent and we 


all were obliged to return the next morning, after going as far 
west where the Nehalem is joined by another river from the 
south. There were 2 houses at Hamlet—the menfolk were not 
at home—they were laboring trying to push a trail through 
to Seaside. Mrs. Hill was alone—but bid us welcome—she was 
not afraid. She divided the upstairs with a bed sheet hanging 
—and bid us to make ourselves comfortable on one side— 
she sleeping on the other. By the way, in those days a trail 
went from Astoria’s Customs House in Uppertown, south of 
Olney, an south of Green Mountain, west of Saddle Moun- 
tain, to what is now Elsie to this Hill Hamlet over the old mili- 
tary trail, that went from Salem to Astoria and Fort Stevens. 


At about the time we were at Andrew Olson’s someone shot 
an Elk on this ridgeroad to Hamlet. Dan Reierson brought some 
of the meat by pack horse to the Norwegian settlement—while 
others helped themselves and brought some to the Finnish 
Settlement to the south. The Finns seem to push farther into 
the wilderness than any other Nationals. 


While this elk business was going on this story was told by 
Andrew Olson, our host. He said that shortly before our visit 
with him, he had wounded an elk—the elk took after him— 
Andrew fled pell mell into a hunter’s cabin—the elk following. 
In his extremity Andrew crowded into the fireplace which 
was boarded with split cedar—broke through—the elk after 
him—Andrew turned outside, the elk went straight into the 
river-—Andrew went home—scared and empty handed. 


By August Hildebrand from his writings. 
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“The Agent Who Pays 
Claims With a Smile” 


ED FEAREY & CO. 








Picture — About 1910 


Left to right: Erik Hauke, Sr., Kornellie Bue (Mrs. 
Harold Halliday), Oscar Amundsen, Leo Tuomela, 
Adolf Hauke 


| 
68 Years | 
101-9TH PHONE FA 5-3921 of Service to | 
Astoria and Vicinity 
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Leon’s 
1287 Commercial Astoria, Ore. 


Custard King 


1597 Commercial Astoria 


Crohn & Karson 


1139 Commercial Astoria 





Clair’s Used Cars 
Phone FA 5-655] Astoria 
Columbia Bakery Picturesquely located on a hilltop at the City’s edge on 
120 Columbia Astoria U.S. 30, with a breathtaking view of the Columbia River. 
| Picture windows, spacious lawn with glassed windbreak for 
Peter G. Cosovich relaxing comfort. AAA rated Excellent. 5366 Leif Erickson 


Drive, FAirfax 5-3141. 


Reg’d Representative, Stocks, Bonds 
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A True Indian Story 


From the writing of 
August Hildebrand 


At the same time Captain Robert Gray was discovering the 
Columbia River, one of the smaller ocean trading, sail vessels, 
the name of which has not been recorded in history, entered 
the Willapa Indian’s Harbor, This is Shoalwater Bay, North of 
the Columbia, or Willap Bay renamed recently in honor of the 
Indian Tribe living there years ago. 


Masted vessels, with sails spread, were a curiosity and source 
of wonder to the Willapa Indians, a branch of the Chinooks, 
living along the Columbia. 


The Captain of this small vessel, which entered the Willapa 
Harbor, in order to curry favor with the Indians, brought a 5 
gallon wooden keg of molasses and a sack of flour ashore as a 
present to the chief. The chief ignorant as to the use of these 
commodities, promptly, before the whitemen could make him 
understand by sign language the whats and whats-for; had the 
flour sack emptied on the sandy and muddy beach—directing 
his squaws to manufacture out of the sack a breech cloth for 
‘His Royal Highness.’’ This was promptly done with the aid 
of bone awls and deer sinews that served as needle and thread. 
The chief felt highly elated and honored to possess a garment 
now of whitemans cloth. 


The Indians, then put the mollasses to use. They had no 
rosin or tree pitch so used the mollasses to fill the cracks and 


smear the bottoms of their canoes as water proofing, with 
disastrous results when the canoes were again put into the 
water. 


Fiesta Club 


Famous for Good Food 


STEAKS 
AND 
SEAFOOD 


Between 10th and 11th on Commercial 


Astoria, Oregon 
FA 5-6462 








The Peter Iredale out of Liverpool was a British bark of 
2,075 tons. She was stranded on Clatsop Beach October 25, 
1906 without loss of life. 
River and because of a heavy southeast wind and strong cur- 
rent was forced into the breakers and all efforts to keep her 
off were unavailing. This is one of the last few shipwrecks 
visible cn the Pacific Coast. 


It was inbound into the Columbia 


A. Schalk 


The Sea Fare 


Astoria’s Only 
Waterfront Seafood 


Restaurant 


Foot of Kingston 
Fishermen’s Dock 


Phone FA 5-3433 





An Early Trip to Portland---Inland 


From the writings of 
August Hildebrand 


In 1899 we made a trip to Portland from 
Astoria, that is my wife, our son Frank and myself. 
We went via Jewell, Mist, Pittsburgh (a coal 
mining place), Vernonia was not in existence, to 
Buxton. This place was a village with even a 
church. We stopped at a house occupied with a 
family named Teagarden. We were then in the 
Willamette Valley. 


We got stuck in the mud after stopping over- 
night at Jewell. Broke the harness and had to pull 
the buggy, backing out of a mud hole. We were 
prepared for such an event by having a plentyful 
supply of haywire, an ax, and snips along. We 
repaired harness, cut brush, laid it over the 
mudhole. The next night we stoped at Moriz 
Carr’s farm near Mist. Here we inquired of a man 
sitting on a rail of the bridge, spanning the 
Nehalem River, as to what the people made or did 
fer a living (things did not look any too prosperous 
at Mist). He answered laconically: ‘‘Living! !, they 
do not live, they only exist here! ! !! 


The next night we stopped at the Hansen farm 
near Pittsburgh, near which place we stopped, over 
noon, near a river bed that gave the horse some 


grass to eat and had our noonday lunch. In comes a real back- 
woods settler with a flowing white beard in the garb of Santa 
Claus (boots and all) with a flour sack full of eatables slung 
over his shoulder, containing flour, dried beans, bacon, prunes, 
and a can of baking powder, also fry pan, etc. Stroking his 
beard he asked, ‘“Where are you from, and where are you 
going?” After telling him, ‘From Astoria to Portland,”’ he said 
“Would it not have been easier and cheaper for you to have 
taken the boat?’ (Yes it would have been and we took all of 
us by steamer back to Astoria.) The next thing after meeting 
the man, we stopped at a little village called Buxton, and stayed 
over night with a family by the name of Teagarden as men- 
tioned before. Bright and early the next morning we started for 
Forest Grove. We were now in the Tualitin Valley. We had 
encountered mud in Clatsop County, fair roads in Columbia 
County, but now we faced deep, deep dust and plenty of it— 
something moved toward us. We thought of a dog—next it 
looked like a sheep—then it grew in size to be a cow—per- 
haps—at last a horse and top buggy passed us. 


At Forest Grove we went to a hotel, kept by an estimable, 
kindly lady by the name of Sloane. There we exprienced an- 
other surprise. Going into the dining room, we noticed among 
several tables, a larger one, decorated with a large central 
bouquet of flowers. Upon inquiring as to what table we were 
to sit at, we were told that the large table was reserved for 
drummers who paid 50 cents a meal; while the other tables 
were for people who paid only 25 cents per meal, the same 
meal served to all. To us this sounded like high society—and, 
so as we did not hanker for such, perhaps by that time did 
not look like such—and yes, we had to husband our dollars— 
we selected the 25 cent table. 


The bedding in the backwoods districts consisted of straw 
mattresses and pilows that were stuffed with ground catails 
that grew profusely in swamps. However the Sloane Hotel had 
hard spring mattresses and feather pillows. 


Well, after we left Forest Grove, we traveled through Cor- 


nelius and several other small settlements, through the Canyon 
Road, via Ferry to east Portland to my sister's five acres in the 





& 


Early Travel Scene 


Irvington District, now Hollywood, then by steamer, sound and 
safe to Astoria. As far as | know, we were the first to make 
such a trip. Oregon Historian Himes made the same trip that 
same year, the trip from Portland to Astoria, but we did not 
meet him. 
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Fort Stevens 


This fort was built to guard the entrance of the Columbia 
River along with Fort Columbia and Fort Canby on the Wash- 
ington side of the river's mouth. This fort was built in 1864 
during the Civil War. The original Fort named for Isaac In- 
galls Stevens, was abandoned and accidentally stumbled upon 
by a farmer and his son while searching for their cattle. The 
original fort was surrounded by a moat, in which were found 
many of the cannons which had been placed in the fort when 
it was first built. The fort was reactivated in World War I, but 
slowly declined in importance during the period between the 
two World Wars, however always manned. It was enlarged 
in World War II. After World War II it was felt with modern 
warfare, this fort was of little benefit and it was abandoned. 
Battery Russell at its southern boundary is a great tourist 
attraction, as could well be the other batteries remaining 
inside the Fort itself. 

A. Schalk 


Tongue Point Naval Station 


The residents of Astoria saw the tremendous potentialities 
in Tongue Point as a Naval Station 50 years ago. They pur- 
chased the property and improved it by dredging and clearing. 
However nothing but a small buoy depot and lighthouse tender 
station were built there. Just prior to World War Il, when 
appropriations were made by the U. S. Government to build 
additional naval installations, this site was again brought 
to the attention of the Congress by the late Rep. James 
Mott. The site was approved and completed before the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. At the close of World War II, the bay east 
of Tongue Point was chosen as the site of the U. S. Maritime 
Mothball Fleet, as well as for hundreds of small naval craft 
anchored at the base itself. 


With the advance in the rocket age, Tongue Point and 
other World War II installations are outmoded. The Base 
has been slowly deactivated and will be closed as a military 
installation by the end of 196]. 

A. Schalk 


The Columbia river was closed to shipping and people 
walked across the ice on January 14, 1846. Again, January 4 
to February 28, 1847, ice jams bound shipping, and the 
winter of 1861-62 saw a like condition. These occurrences 
were before Astoria had a newspaper, but the Weekly Astorian 
of January 11, 1879, noted the dates of river closures in an 
article of reminiscences. It is doubtful if the tidal estuary ever 
froze completely across.—V.J. 


The 60-foot sailing schooner Mary Taylor was brought 
into the Columbia from California on Christmas, 1849. Cap- 
tains Cornelius White and J. Hustler used the vessel as a 
bar pilot boat, one of the earliest of American-owned schoon- 
ers in that service. The Hudson’s Bay company had previously 
employed Captain James Scarborough in that capacity, and 
in earliest times Indian canoes met incoming windjammers 
to point out a safe channel.—vV_J. 





An early-day truck. 








WE SALUTE 
ASTORIA’S 
150TH BIRTHDAY 





We are proud to have a part in celebration of this 
city’s Sesquicentennial. Our firm was founded 15 years 
ago. Friendly dealings and customer satisfaction char- 
acterized the operation then as it does today. BJORK- 
LUND’S has always been alert to bring the people of 
Astoria and Seaside the latest and newest in quality 


merchandise for the home. 
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ASTORIA SEASIDE 
FA 5-6011 RE 8-6331 











CONGRATULATIONS 


ASTORIA 


ON YOUR 150TH BIRTHDAY 


from the 


ASTORIA LODGE 


180 B.P.O. ELKS 





Neighboring Towns 
CANNON BEACH 


A cannon washed ashore from the 
U. S. Navy schooner Shark wrecked 
at Columbia’s mouth in September, 
1846, led to the naming of this 
southern Clatsop county beach re- 
sort. The cannon has been placed 


on highway 101 and a historical 
marker commemorates its finding. 
Earlier, in January, 1806, Captain 


William Clark led a group over Tilla- 


mook head to seek oil from a whale 


washed ashore near present Elk 
creek. Clark named the stream 
Ecola, the Indian word for whale, 


and the state park retains that ap- 
pellation.—V.J. 


Town of Hammond 


Hammond is named for A. B. Hammond, a lumber tycoon 
who built the first railroad from Hammond to Astoria. It 
is in Hammond that many of the descendants of Chief Cobo- 
way, friend of Lewis and Clark now live. 

A. Schalk 
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“The Cannon” at Cannon Beach. 





GEARHART 


The mid-county beach resort with the palisades was named 
for Philip Gearhart, who took up a donation land claim in that 
area in 1850. Gearhart was a pioneer fish canner. 





Old Gearhart Hotel. 


WARRENTON 


More square miles per capita population than even sprawl- 


ing Los Angeles, the corporate limits of Warrenton extend 
from the Skipanon river west to the sea. Absorbed in the 
present city is Lexington, laid out in 1848 and first seat of 


Clatsop county. The town was named for and platted by 
D. K. Warren, an early settler, whose mansion survives. The 
Skipanon river served as transportation to bring supplies to 
early settlers on Clatsop Plains, and the mouth has now been 
dredged to provide passage for pleasure craft and a thriving 
shrimp fishery.—V.J. 


Title and Trust Company 


Founded 1908 
CLATSOP COUNTY BRANCH 
FAirfax 5-2144 
840 Commercial Street Astoria, Oregon 


TITLE INSURANCE ESCROWS 


Title and Trust Company 
is a subsidiary of 
Title Insurance and Trust Company 
of Los Angeles 


‘America’s largest title company” 


(Serving: Alaska, California, Oregon, 


Nevada and Washington) 


Edw. E. Miller, Jr., Manager 
Clatsop County Branch 








Ox team working near Westport. 








AMERICAN LEGION 
CLATSOP POST 12 


“Forward With Astoria” 


Visiting Legionnaires 
Welcome To Our Lounge 


Meetings 2nd and 4th Mondays Dancing Friday and Saturday Nights 
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Astoria Gas Dealers Ass'n 


Jack's Shell Service 
3222 Leif Erickson Drive 


Don’s Highway Service 
3108 Marine Drive 


Tom’s Union Service 
2266 Marine Drive 


Edwin I. Sotka 
1619 Marine Drive 


Art’s Flying “A” 


15th and Commercial 


John Servicenter 
1788 Marine Drive 


Springer’s Richfield 
1248 Marine Drive 


Alm‘s Texaco 
9th and Marine Drive 


Pesonen’s Shell Service 
927 Marine Drive 


Auto Lube Station 


7th and Commercial 


Central Service 
11th and Duane 


Westman’s Union 
730 Bond St. 


Al‘s Chevron 
11th and Marine Drive 


Riverside Auto Supply 
75 W. Marine Drive 


Riutta’s Union Service 
204 W. Marine Drive 


Niemi Service Station 
295 W. Marine Drive 


Cutlip’s Chevron Service 
1354 W. Marine Drive 


Ed Kankkonen Flying “A” 
632 W. Marine Drive 


Larson Signal Service 
20 Highway 101 


Landwehr’s Service 
Miles Crossing 


Earl Beyers 
Highway 101, Miles Crossing 


Westway Firestone 
Box 68, Highway 101 


Niagara Service 
1394 Eighth St. 


L. W. Altheide 
564 Marine Drive 


Morgan’s Carter Service 
6th and Marine Drive 


Russ & Lou’s Richfield 
5th and Marine Drive 














Early 20th Century scene on the beach at Seaside. 


WESTPORT 


John West settled on the Columbia east of Clatsop crest in 
pioneer times, and a creek and a community retain his name. 
Successive lumber mills have been operated on deep-water 
transportation in the area since early times. A tug-and-barge 
ferry carries auto traffic across the ship channel to Puget 
Island, where a bridge connects with Cathlamet, Wash. The 
latter town was founded in 1846 by James Birnie, last Hudson’s 
Bay factor at Astoria.—V.J. 


Don’t Make a Move 


Till You CALL 


CITY TRANSFER & 
STORAGE 


Loca! & Long Distance Moving 


Storage 
General Trucking Service Between 


ASTORIA—-NORTH BEACH 
PORTLAND—-NORTH BEACH 


1152 Marine Drive Phone FA 5-4444 





SEASIDE 


From Indian village site through Lewis and Clark and the 


free-wheeling pioneer tycoon, Ben Holladay, Seaside has 
grown to the largest and one of the most popular resorts on 


the Oregon coast. The salt cairn where members of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition extracted salt from sea water 
in January, 1806, is reconstructed, even to the “‘large 
kittles’’ used to boil the water dry for the salt residue. First 
post office was Summer House authorized in late 1871. 
Two years later Holaday built a then lavish hotel, Seaside 
House, from which the city takes its name. The city’s prin- 
cipal north-south street retains the name of the builder 
who first saw its resort potential.—vV.J. 





ZERO ZONE LOCKERS 


Locker Rental 


Complete Meat Processing 


Domestic and Wild Game 


Custom Curing 


Bacon, Hams, Etc. 


Specializing in Custom Locker Meat 


BEEF - PORK - LAMB 





Logging scene at Knappa. 


KNAPPA 


Aaron Knapp Jr., was a pioneer settler who resided up the 
Columbia, and for whom the area was named. The principal 
townsite was at a landing now used as a logging dock. This 
site is over a large Indian village, and at the turn of the 
twentieth century boasted a population rivalling Astoria’s and 
thriving on lumbering. When transportation was by river boat 
and horseback, several post ofices served the area, but have 
now been discontinued.—V.J. 


THIEL'S Fine Foods 


Specializing in Choice Aged 


Steaks and Seafoods 


For Your Favorite Beverage 


THE BRASS RAIL Lounge 


Norman S. Allen, Owner Astoria, Ore. 


Phone FA 5-5852 





SVENSEN 


Peter Svensen, the sea-faring man, settled on the banks of 
the Columbia about ten miles east of Astoria in earlier days. 
The business community and prosperous farming and logging 
area keep the name of this sailor home from the sea. 


Serving Astoria and The Lower 
Columbia Valley 
Since 1941 with 


The Finest in Body and 
Fender Repair 


Custom Painting 


Radiator Repair 


C &C BODY & PAINT CLINIC 


1303 Exchange St. FA 5-0641 


Kenny Carlstrom 








——— Cee re 








LOOK WHAT'S HAPPENED 
IN 


150 YEARS! 


SEAFOOD WAS THE MAINSTAY OF THE LOCAL ECONOMY BEFORE 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR FOUNDED ASTORIA — EVEN BEFORE LEWIS AND 
CLARK WINTERED HERE IN 1805-06! 


TODAY, 150 YEARS AFTER ASTORIA’S FOUNDING, BUMBLE BEE SEA- 
FOOD IS CONTRIBUTING MORE TO ASTORIA’S ECONOMY THAN EVER BE- 
FORE. 


LONG FAMOUS FOR ITS SUPERIOR SALMON, ASTORIA IS ALSO THE 
CENTER OF A GROWING TUNA INDUSTRY. THE BUMBLE BEE CANNERY 
TODAY PRODUCES A GREATER ANNUAL VOLUME OF CANNED SEA- 
FOOD THAN WAS PRODUCED BY THE ENTIRE COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON 
INDUSTRY DURING ITS PEAK YEARS. 


ASTORIA IS RECOGNIZED AS THE CRADLE OF THE SEAFOOD CAN- 
NING INDUSTRY, AND IT IS A FACT THAT MUCH OF THE MACHINERY 
CURRENTLY IN USE IN SEAFCOD CANNING WAS DEVELOPED HERE! 


A LOT HAS HAPPENED IN 150 YEARS! THROUGH PROPER PROTEC- 
TION AND PRESERVATION, OREGON’S SEAFOOD INDUSTRY CAN CON- 


TINUE TO CONTRIBUTE MILLIONS IN NEW WEALTH FOR GENERATIONS 
TO COME 


Bumble Bee Seafoods, Inc. 


ASTORIA, OREGON 


GIFTS TO THE QUEEN AND HER COURT 


T.V. Pillow 


Benen; pone Read sg Sa a Re aes Oe nde Re cars oe ade kn ee ee en ee ORTIGAS 
bsoeT ED Wi L201 meme Ree ree goer. BS heise Le os aU vont on Ele Bjorklund’s 
Perm WOLEEI CIN VY CIGl) Meee ae eee ts Be en eee Oregon Motor Court Assn. 


Bath Scales and Steam and Dry Iron -............. Re. et eT OI cond Firestone Stores 
TR oe SST TO BM gl ely ontario ek ge eA a CE ee Scien eee ee Seafare 
PMN CUTS RC Cem VIL TMS Clears ser ace a gh a Nk wt acre Seeenne Se eaeeapleaceen mee Title and Trust 
SR TKB NT ATS SCAR os Seg et oh ae Roy a See Sa ne ON SRE eek Sr Steinbock’s 


Three Princess Extension Phones, installation, 6 months service ....Pacific Tel. Northwest 


PP UR dalactintote ded ptilsre™n p40 e [lope ye mene maeeerer stemen teneneseee cree prcrnremenr ier re Pacific Power & Light 
BMC TB ise ee oc oe acta aite an tay dc Sndpatnw cows eene cr eNneetens nics Bumble Bee ‘C.R.P.A.’ 
Westinghouse Speed Cleaner ........-..--------------+eseeesceeeceeeeeeeeececeeeee eet teenseceensaes Hughes-Ransom 


Miss Trude, Jrf Original: .-..-....-.2....2.ccscccceeee cence nee c eens eect c ee nennceetecnnantnneeeaneecnsnenenaonne Morton’s 


EEE EE ee 
Clatsop County's NEWEST Savings Institution 
Salutes the West's OLDEST City! 





Howard E, Wright 
Executive Vice- 
Pres. of First Federal 


Joseph M. Dyer 
Astoria Marine 


Construciion Co. 





J. H. Kelly 
Bakery Consultant 





Physician 





First Federal’s Board of Directors 
—— All Astoria Business Men — 





Have Confidence in MM: FEE 


Seacoast Finance 





Robert S. Love 


Lovell Auto Co. 


Astoria 's Future 


We at First Federal—Clatsop County’s only home-owned savings in- 
stitution—are looking ahead to the progress of Astoria with a friend- 
ly, personal interest in the community, its people and its business. 


That’s why over a million dollars in savings have been deposited with 










us in four months. That’s why more and more home-owners are fi- 





nancing their needs through First Federal. Yes, we’re looking ahead 


é a 
Robt. x€. Anderson to Astoria’s progress. 
Attorney 


Clayton re Morse 
Builders Supply 
Company 


ea 
Current Annual Dividend Rate 4% 


x 


FIRST (FEDERAL 


\avings and Loan Association of Clotsop County 


Wee) y; 389 Twelfth St./ FA 5-1651) Astorio, Oregon 





O. Zatterlow 
Columbia Press 


ugene Lowe 
Astoria Public Mkt. 
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